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Letters of John and Sarah Everett, 
1854-1864' 
Miami County Pioneers 


I. INTRODUCTION 


OHN Roberts Everett? and his wife, Sarah Maria Colegrove 

Everett,* with their two small sons, migrated to Kansas terri- 
tory from Steuben township, Oneida county, New York, in the spring 
of 1855 and settled in the vicinity of Osawatomie, present Miami 
county. The letters here reproduced were written during the period 
1855-1864, with the exception of two written by John Everett in 
October, 1854, while on a preliminary visit to the territory to select 
a location. They offer an unusual picture of a pioneer family 
struggling against the hazards of the frontier, the vagaries of nature, 
and political turmoil. 

John Everett’s interest in reform followed closely that of his 
father, Robert Everett, a Welsh Congregational minister and leader 
among his people in this country.5 The latter had revised and 
published in 1854 a Welsh translation of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and 
John Everett traveled among the Welsh settlements in New York, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania selling this and other books before his re- 
moval to Kansas. Sarah Everett was likewise interested in the 
Antislavery cause, and she and her husband abandoned a plan to 
migrate to Minnesota in order to lend their aid in making Kansas a 
free state. Their sincerity of purpose is manifest in their letters. 

The letters are addressed mainly to Robert Everett, Sr., and his 
wife. A few are addressed to Robert, their son, and their daughters, 
Mary, Cynthia, Anna, Jane (Jennie) and Sarah. There is also an 
occasional letter from members of the family in New York to John 
and Sarah Everett in Kansas. No changes have been made beyond 
the deletion of certain personal passages. 


1. The Kansas State Historical Society is indebted to the Rev. J. E. Everett, of Brewster, 
N. Y., a son of John and Sarah Everett, for permission to publish these letters. 

2. John R. Everett was born in North Wales, February 24, 1820, and came to this 
country with his parents in the spring of 1823. He was graduated in 1840 from Oneida In- 
stitute, of Whitesboro, N. Y., where he learned the printing trade. He followed this trade in 
his father’s printing establishment until a short time before removing to Kansas. 

8. Sarah M. C, Everett, was born January 23, 1830, in Edmeston, N. Y. She attended 
Mount Holyoke seminary for a time and taught school. She and John Everett were married 
July 19, 1852. Her death occurred at Corry, Pa., August 21, 1864. 

4. Frank, aged twenty months; Henry, six months. 

5. Robert Everett’s ministerial work in America was in both English and Welsh churches. 
In 1840 he established a Welsh magazine of religion and reform, ¥ Cenhadwr Americanaidd 
(The American Messenger), which was pledged to abolition and prohibition. He edited and 

ublished this paper, with the assistance of members of his family, until his death in 1875. 
Bis other literary work included the compilation of a Welsh hymn book. See Dictionary of 
American Biography (Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 1931), v. VI, pp. 226-227. 


(3) 
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Il. Tue Lerrers 
Kansas,* Mouth of Kansas river, 


Missouri, Oct. 21, 1854. 
Dear Bro. Robert, 

I have got thus far on my way. I started from Scott Thursday 
week. Arrived in Chicago Saturday. . . . Started from Chicago 
Monday morning, and from St. Louis Tuesday afternoon. We were 
4 days making the trip from there here in the fastest boat on the 
River. Distance 450 miles. The River is very low now. It is a 
broad shallow stream. The water is always very muddy. It was 
the most unpleasant 4 days I ever journeyed. I do not remember 
hearing a man speak on the boat whose conversation I watched at 
all who did not swear. The cabin presented a continual scene of 
card playing from beginning to end. The fare from St. Louis here 
is $12.00. I am stopping now in the hotel of the Mass. Emigrant 
Aid Society.‘ The charge here is $1.25 a day. I was fortunate 
enough to meet Mr. [Orville C.] Brown here. He has been out 
looking up a location for the company he is with. They have found 
and fixed upon a location at the junction of the Osage and Potawota- 
mie Rivers, about 60 miles south of here. He describes it as the 
finest land in the territory. We are going to start out there early 
Monday morning. If I am not suited there I shall look farther. 
From what I hear I judge that a good deal of the choice land has 
been covered with claims. There are about 57 in the company Mr. 
Brown is with. I do not know that I shall have time to write again 
before I start Monday. Please let our folks know you have heard 
from me. I am as well in health as is common with me. 

Your aff. bro. 
John 
P. S. I do not know as I shall be here long enough to get a letter 
from you. If you do write my P. O. address will be Kansas, Mo. 
The county find on the map. 


6. The original plat of present Kansas City, Mo., filed in 1839, designated the settlement 


Town of Kansas. This was generally shortened to Kansas. The name was later changed to 
City of Kansas and finally to Kansas City. 

7. The Massachusetts Emigrant Aid Company was incorporated in April, 1854, but or- 
ganization was never completed. Operations were carried on during 1854 under the manage- 
ment of a board of trustees using the title Emigrant Aid Company and a new charter was 
secured in February, 1855, under the title New England Emigrant Aid Company. The hotel 
here referred to was the American House, owned by the latter company. It was a stopping 
place for settlers on their way to Kansas and headquarters for Free-State people. 
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LETTERS OF JOHN AND SARAH EVERETT 


[John R. Everett to his wife, Scott, Cortland county, N. Y.] 
Kansas Territory, Oct. 28, 1854. 


My Darling 

I do not know where to date my letter to you. I am about 40 
miles South of Westport at the house of an Indian called Baptist 
Peoria.* Baptist they call him. Peoria is the name of his tribe. I 
suppose you would like me to give you my impression of the terri- 
tory. From here to Westport is a most beautiful rolling prairie. 
The face of the country is emphatically beautiful. Hardly a level 
spot but all the way fine sweeps of hill and dale. No high or sharp 
hills but the landscape is all made up of smooth waving lines. There 
are here and there patches of wood and scattering trees. It looks 
like a country that had been finely cultivated, and suddenly every 
habitation and man swept from it. The prairie grass was dead. 
When green it would add very much to the scenery. But there are 
very serious drawbacks to the country. Water is very scarce. There 
is not a tenth, perhaps not a fiftieth enough wood on it. We went 20 
miles without being able to get drink. There are very few springs. 
Nearly all the water courses now are perfectly dry. It looks like a 
country of floods and drouths. The streams that I have seen that 
do not get dry are wooded for from 4%, to % mile on each bank. 
This is the case with the Osage and Pottowottamie, at the junction 
of which I told you our party were going. That party exploded. 
They did not seem to like the location. Only three or four are left 
together. I think there is some prospect of a place growing up 
there. I do not know how much. Mr. Brown is very sanguine that 
it will be a great place. I confess I am not suited with the farming 
land around it in every respect. I am very much in doubt how you 
would like to live there. The wood there is very good for this coun- 
try, and will be plenty for the first settlers. A gentleman who repre- 
sents a party from Rochester, who are coming out in the spring in- 
tends to establish himself there and build a steam saw mill. There is 
limestone there, clay for brick, timber for the mill, running water for 
cattle. Coal is only 25 or 30 miles distant. And we are there con- 
tiguous to some Indian lands, most beautiful and fertile, that are 
soon to come into market. One on the grounds will be much better 
able to take advantage of choice spots, than a stranger. The climate, 
as far as I have seen and heard, is much more uniform than with 
us. We have had most beautiful weather these last few days,—like 


8. For a brief sketch of Baptiste Peoria, see The Kansas Historical Collections, v. XII, 
Pp. 839, footnote. 
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our finest September weather. I am strongly inclined to risk it 
and take a place there. It may grow up to be as beautiful a village 
as there is in the West. The men who are left are sterling, enter- 
prising, far-seeing men. Mr. [John] Serpel, (whom I mentioned 
above in connection with the steam saw mill) is a man of large 
means, I understand. He will carry through what he undertakes. 
He has men in the territory, of different occupations, whom he ex- 
pects to bring on immediately. His mind was drawn to Kansas by 
the Anti-slavery feeling, as mine was. He is a Quaker. Mr. 
[William] Chestnut, our other man is a genial, warm-hearted, 
sanguine Scotchman; left an orphan very young. So far he has 
depended on himself, and has always been successful. We shall like 
him first rate, if we come out here. Mr. Brown is enterprising, 
tenacious of his purposes, a man to push forward what he under- 
takes. I forgot to tell you that our river water is excellent for 
drinking. Do you think I am acting wisely in securing a place here? 
Perhaps. If you do not want to come it shall all be thrown to the 
winds. You know I am not apt to be over sanguine, and perhaps 
every thing will turn out better than my anticipations. I am quite 
sure if we have a saw mill, grist mill, lime kiln, perhaps a plaster 
mill &c. &c., it will help wonderfully to fill up the country around, 
and to make Osawottamie® (!) a central place. 

I have not of course heard a word from you, but shall ex- 
pect to when the gentleman returns, who takes this to the mail. 
Till then I shall hope that you are well and happy. I hope to make 
my business so that I can leave here in two or three weeks.— I have 
been very much surprised at seeing so few Indians. I have seen very 
few indeed. Only one in four days, except this family under whose 
roof I am. This is a very nice family here. Baptist is very in- 
telligent. He is one quarter French. He speaks 5 Indian languages, 
besides English and French. He is the interpreter between the In- 
dians and the government. Every statement he makes is implicitly 
relied on, on both sides. They get up meals here nicer and better 
than at any hotel I ever stopped at. At least you think so after 
being in the woods three or four days.— I am perfectly satisfied 
after seeing the Eden-like and wide lands that these few Indians 
roamed over, that no injustice has been done them in the treaties by 
which they give it up. Each man, woman and child of the Shawnees, 
for instance, gets 200 acres of land of their own selection, besides 


9. The name Osawatomie was formed by combining portions of the names Osage and 
Pottawatomie. 
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$100,000 a year for the tribe for 8 years; the tribe numbering about 
800 to 1000.1 And other tribes in pretty much the same proportion. 


[Cynthia Everett to Mary Everett, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.] 
Remsen, Nov. 17, 1854. 
Friday evening. 


Dear Mary, . . . Last night just as we were going to bed John 
and Sarah Maria and their two dear little ones came. They are well, 
and John has brought as a Kansas mark mustaches. I think they 
are quite becoming. He left directions and money to have a log 
house built against Spring. He intends staying in Utica this winter, 
and setting on the Hymn-book. I have not had any time yet to ask 
him any questions about his journey and so cannot tell you— 


Yours &e. 
Cynthia— 


Columbus [Pa.] March 9, 1855 
Dear Father & Mother 

We arrived here about 10 o’clock Saturday night. We had no 
trouble on the Railroad with the children. Did not stop in Fredonia. 
We came right through to Westfield without any stop of over ten min- 
utes. From Westfield to Columbus (30 miles) in a stage. The baby 
was very worrisome, but we managed to get through with him. He 
has fretted a great deal after his grandmother. He is getting rec- 
onciled now. He has coughed a good deal, and in fact we have all 
got colds. Baby I think is getting better. We found our friends 
here all well. 

Frank has enjoyed his journey very much. I am feeling a good 
deal better than when we started. Sarah does not seem to be quite 
as well. She has had it quite hard with the baby. 

I do not think we shall stay here over a week longer. I feel 
anxious to get to the end of our journey, to get a settled and steady 
place for the children as soon as possible. 

With much love to all at home 

Your affectionate son and daughter 
John and Sarah 


10. By the terms of the treaty of May 10, 1854, the Shawnees surrendered to the United 
States their reserve of 1,600,000 acres and received back 200,000 acres for distribution among 
members of the tribe. The diminished reserve was almost entirely within Johnson county. 
Each Shawnee was allowed 200 acres, or land was given to groups in undivided quantity. 
By the terms of article 3 of the treaty, the United States agreed to pay to the tribe in con- 
sideration of the cession and sale of lands, the sum of $829,000, of which $40,000 was to be 
invested by the government for educational purposes, $700,000 paid in seven equal annual 
installments and the residue of $89,000 to be paid after the last installment. 
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Osawottamie, April 28, 1855. 
Dear Brother Robert 

I should have written to you before now, and intended to have 
done so. But I have not seen much but trouble and discomfort 
since I started from home. The children were both sick on the 
journey, and both had to be held or carried, nearly the whole time 
when they were not asleep. You have doubtless heard how our little 
one gradually grew worse, and finally dropt away. It was a sad 
beginning to our Kansas life. Frank’s health has been improving 
since we landed. He is now quite rugged and healthy. Sarah has 
been very healthy since we have been here. I have not felt strength 
to work much since we have been here. I do not think I have done 
more in a week that a good farmer would do in a day. I am getting 
better now, and feel more like working. The climate has been very 
different from my experiences of April weather. I have not had my 
coat on, for warmth, this fortnight. We have long continued and 
hard, almost violent South winds. We have not had rain enough 
to cause the eaves to drip this four weeks we have been here. There 
has been no dew. Still vegetation has started, the grass is green, 
and the trees and shrubs are beginning to leave out. Old settlers in 
Missouri say this is the driest and most backward spring they ever 
knew. 

I was very much disappointed about my claim when we got here. 
As we had no intimation in Kansas City that every thing was not 
right, and as we were particularly anxious to get through with the 
children, we came right on here with all our baggage, to find that 
our claim had been taken by another, and we were houseless. We 
met Mr. Serpell (who was to have built our house) and Mr. Brown, 
and both assured us that our claim could not have been kept; that 
Mr. Serpell would have been in danger of his life if he had tried 
to build it, &c. Our surprise was very great to find on enquiry among 
the neighbors, that Mr. Serpell himself had actually built the house 
for this other man, and that there had been no trouble about the 
house on that claim. There had been trouble about the house on 
the next claim. One set of logs had been burnt by a man who tried 
to hold half a square mile of land; but that quarrel was over, and 
there was no difficulty about the house on my claim. I found more- 
over that these men, Mr. Serpell and Mr. Brown, were trying to hold 
on to 4or5 claims each. This was plainly illegal, wrong, and not to 
be tolerated. I looked around for a place as well as I was able with 
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my poor health, but could find none that suited. We then determined 
that we would take one of those illegally held for speculation. Mr. 
Brown had told us we might go into one of his houses. If he had done 
his duty as he promised we would have had a house of our own. 
There is no doubt our claim was taken from us by Mr. Brown’s ad- 
vice. (We have no direct proof, but every thing looks like it.) Mr. 
B. had no shadow of legal authority to hold the claim we were on. 
We concluded we would stay on it. This of course does not suit 
Mr. B. very well, but I think he will learn that the preemption law is 
so carefully guarded, for the interests of the actual settlers, as to 
leave no room for speculators. I do not think it my duty to turn out 
of my path for those who are illegally speculating in the public lands. 
This claim was not the one he intended for his family, but one in- 
tended for speculative purposes. Our neighbors, generally, particu- 
larly the more intelligent and manly, say that we are right, and 
should stick to it. 

Mr. Knox takes this East. . . . Mr. Knox does not find things 
here up to his anticipations, and returns. Disappointed faces are 
rather common among emigrants. Kansas is a good country, but 
too much praised. It has its disadvantages. (Sarah yet insists that 
it is paradise here, and would like to see some of the disadvantages. ) 
It is surprising how large a proportion of our emigrants are city men 
and mechanics. A regular bred farmer is a rarity. This is a great 
country for cities. Every neighborhood finds some ambitious man 
who must straightway build a city, with broad streets, and wide 
avenues, parks and public squares. The few neighbors straightway 
grow complacent at the idea of their being in the neighborhood of a 
city, perhaps get city lots promised them gratis, and fall to dreaming 
of the rise in city property, which at some future time will make 
them wealthy.— I did not get the long letter you wrote me nor the 
coat you sent to Westfield. We lost a bandbox with a good many 
things around it in a bag. Perhaps it has been sent you by express. 
I so directed if they found it. . . . Write me all the news, how you 
are getting along, all about home &c. Your brother 

John. 

My direction is Osawatomie, Kansas P. O. There is a weekly 
stage to Kansas but no P. O. here. Jane’s letter was the first we 
had heard from home in five weeks. 
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Home, June 1, 1855. 
Friday eve. 
My dear Sisters; 

We have just received a letter from John & Sarah with a lock of 
Frank’s hair for his part of the letter. They write very cheerfully, 
are feeling much better than when they wrote before. Their letter 
was dated May 21. John says they are having a little trouble about 
their claim, but does not seem to feel discouraged about it, he says 
if they do lose it, “the world is wide, and they can choose elsewhere.” 
They had had some rain and consequently the prospect for vegeta- 
tion was brightening. Sarah writes that we “need not worry or feel 
anxious because their house happens to be light enough without 
windows, for they are quite comfortable.” Their bedstead is made 
of round poles with the bark on. (Answers instead of carved work, 
Sarah says.) Franky sleeps in Robert’s large trunk filled with bed 
clothes, and this with the cover on and a cradle quilt spread over 
makes a fine Ottoman, so in Sarah’s opinion they have not only 
what is necessary to comfort, but also some luxuries. 

Sarah’s clock adorns one side of the room, my picture another, 
and shelves for books, made of split oak shingles on pegs driven in 
to the logs, a third. The floor is also mostly covered with a carpet. 
They have a cow, which gives all the milk they want to use. John’s 
health is much better than when they left home. Sarah’s also, and 
Franky grows healthier and more rugged every day. He eats about 
as much as his father. There with a bundle of love, you have a 
pretty good synopsis of the two letters. 


Love 
Mary 


Osawatomie, June 25, ’55. 

Dear Father 
We received your and Mary’s letter last Thursday evening. We 
received a letter from the girls at Saratoga the same evening. We 
are always very glad to hear from home. We have had a good deal 
of trouble since we have been in the Territory. We have lost our 
second claim. I do not feel like going into particulars. Suffice it to 
say we were the victims of gross falsehood, misrepresentation and 
fraud. We have just got another claim. This we had to pay $62.50 
for. It has a log cabin on it not quite finished. We are going to 
move to it to day. I was out at Lawrence week before last. Stayed 
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with Edward Jones over Sunday. His brother-in-law, Robert 
Hughes, takes the Cenhadwr.1! Had not had the May number. 
This was the first one that had missed. We got the May Cen. on 
| the 11th and the June No. on the 14th. The mail here is weekly. 
. ; We have had fine rains here lately. I hear that crops are looking 
finely in Missouri. Here everything had to be planted late because 
} : the prairie could not be plowed till the grass had got a good start.— 
The violent demonstrations of Missourians you read of have not 
disturbed us much here. The Missourians around here are nearly 
all free state I believe, at least strongly opposed to people coming 
here from the State to vote. 
Our health is quite good. I have felt very little comfort yet in 
P the Territory. Hope our good days are yet to come. We are in- 
tending to put in a couple of acres of corn yet, and perhaps a few 
other seeds. 
We must have written two or three letters you have not got. 
Those papers that Lewis mailed for me I hope to get in the 
next mail. Newspapers are very acceptable here, I assure you. I 
do not get any paper. Letters continue to come in, now mostly 
overland, from Indiana, Illinois &e. As far as my information goes, 
the slave state settlers are very few. Must close with love to all at 
home. Perhaps I shall feel sometime like writing a long letter. 
Your affectionate son 
John. 




































Osawatomie, July 20, 1855 

Dear Sister Mary 

It is now about four weeks since we heard from home. I am afraid 
that my remissness in writing is one reason of our not hearing for 
so long from you. I think you can not have gotten all our letters. 
i We have had a good deal of trouble since we have been here. We 
are now settled in a very pretty spot about 1144 miles from the 
Pottawatomie Creek, South; about 21 miles from the Missouri 
: frontier. I think I mentioned in my last that I paid $62.50 for 
the claim I am now on. Our cabin is a poor one, but I have seen some 
worse, and we can improve it I hope. We have nearly 2 acres 
planted in corn, and about 14 acre of beans. A few tomatoes, peas, 
3 kinds of squash, & 3 kinds of pumpkins completes the list of our 
growing crops. We have one cow and a calf. Our pasture is a very 
large one. Our meadow is equally large. It is very unlikely that I 


at. nll A 





See Footnote No. 5. 
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shall mow it all this season. In fact I have never seen the fences 
that bound it. I think the Pacific Ocean laves its Western limit. 
But enough of our pasture and meadow. This would be a great 
country for some of our Steuben dairymen to make cheese in. I 
have been told that 20 to 25 cts per pound was not an uncommon 
price for cheese. The number of cows a man could keep here would 
only be limited by the number he could pay for and take care of. 

You probably have seen reports in the newspapers of the violence 
of the Missourians in some parts of the Territory. I am happy to 
say that they do not disturb us much here. There is no slave state 
party here. And I think through the Territory, the majority for 
freedom is strong and decided if we are allowed to do our own voting. 
Fort Leavenworth (around which most of the violence has been per- 
petrated) is 80 miles from here. 

Franky is learning to talk slowly. His mother says he knows the 
whole language by heart, but that is a slight exaggeration. He is 
growing more rugged all the time. My health is improving a little. 
Sarah is in usual health. 

Tell Lewis I thank him very much for the newspapers he sent me. 
I do not take any paper, and have only had two papers besides 
those and the Cenhadwr since I have been in Kansas. I believe you 
used to get 2 copies of the Phrenological and Water Cure Journals.’” 
I wish some of you would remail one copy of each to me. I miss 
the Tribune here especially. If you see Robert tell him to mail me 
an occasional [Utica] Herald after he has read it. I have not seen 
one since I have been in Kansas. We have a Postoffice established 
at Osawatomie now, so letters and papers may be directed now, 
“Osawatomie, Kansas Territory,” and need not go to Kansas City. 
We live about 2% miles from the P. O. about half the distance 
through the prairie grass without a path. The mail is weekly. So 
we write this to take down when we go to see if anything has come 
for us. Sarah goes with this, Frank is asleep and I go to the woods 
to get [MS: illegible] berries, and come back & forth to watch 
Franky. 


John. 
P. S. Write often. Send me an occasional St. Louis Ch[ristian] 
Advocate. I want to see the St Louis prices &c. &c. 


12. The so-called science of phrenology, which claimed a relationship between the facul- 
ties of the mind and the regions of the brain, flourished on this continent during the middle 
of the nineteenth century. The American Phrenological Journal was published by Fowlers & 
Wells of New York. The Water-Cure Journal and Herald of Reforms was another publica- 
tion of this house. Water-cure, or hydropathy, was a method of treating disease by the 
copious use of water, both internally and externally. It was closely allied to other reform 
movements of the period. 
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Osawatomie, July 27, 1855. 


Dear Bro Robert 

I write this to request a favor of you, and therefore I commence 
with the request. It is that you would send one dollar to the N. Y. 
Tribune, for their Semiweekly paper for 14 of a year. I do not feel 
quite safe in sending money in a letter, as I have reason to think 
that some of my letters have been lost. Besides I feel for various 
reasons rather poor at present. I think I can pay you some time. 
I would also like it first rate if you would send me an occasional 
Herald after you have gleaned its contents. I do not take any 
paper, so any thing from the East will be acceptable. And if you 
ever have a number of Harper’s that you do not care any thing 
about, J should like very much to see it. A paper that we used to 
see reminds us here on the frontiers that we still live in the world. 

I have not much time to write you any news. I have been very 
busy with my little strength getting out fencing for my corn patch. 
We have been on the claim we are now on about one month. Have 
got 3 acres plowed; over % of it planted in corn, beans, &c.; but it is 
yet in the open prairie. I have borrowed a yoke of cattle and am 
today getting out my rails. My corn has been out of the ground 
about 3 weeks, and the longest leaves are already over three feet 
long. We have had very fine growing weather since the middle of 
May. Before that time the heavens seemed brass, no dew, no rain. 
Hence the stories of those who went back with unfavorable reports 
of the country. Things looked very discouraging in April. It was 
an extraordinary dry time. There had been no rain of consequence 
for ten months. But everybody here now is satisfied with the coun- 
try as far as I hear opinions given. 

Of political news your information about us I presume is as cor- 
rect as mine, particularly if you read the N. Y. Tribune (judging 
from the few numbers of that paper I have seen.) We in this sec- 
tion are quietly attending each one to his own business here, without 
more trouble, on the whole, than might be expected. We personally 
have had a good deal more than our average share of that trouble, 
but that is over now, and the next time it will be probably some one 
else’s turn. We feel now tolerably comfortable (I more than Sarah) 
and happy (both I think) although we are 114 miles from a neigh- 
bor and live in a cabin with a carpet for a door, mowed grass for 
floor, a leaky roof, and no windows at all. But then there are plenty 
of cracks where the light comes in. The thermometer while I write 
stands at 96 in the shade; 90° is quite a common temperature at 
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midday ; sometimes it goes up to 98°; and about 72 to 80 at sunrise. 
But there is a breeze continually blowing, generally from the south, 
which very sensibly modifies the apparent temperature— When 
this goes down to the mail, we send for our mail, (the mail came in 
last night). . . . If I have time, I will write more, if not, good 
a se John. 

That sterescope I have heard from Mr. Coolledge went to Fari- 
bault, Minnesota: he wrote me from there, and I have enclosed 16 
postage stamps so that he may forward it. You must know that I 
shall be very glad to see it— Have you got that bundle back you 
sent to Westport? I wish I had brought that Universal Atlas with 
me. I have thought some of sending for a small box of things from 
Utica, as goods are so high here. If you see any chance to send 
with anybody as freight I should like to have that Atlas sent. 


Monday Morning Aug. 20, 55. 

Dear Father 

It is now three weeks Saturday since we got your and Sissy’s letter. 
I have been intending all along to write you a long letter but have 
not found opportunity and inclination concurring. I will write a 
few lines this morning, rather than let another week pass by without 
a word. Sarah has been sick just three weeks now with the inter- 
mittent fever and ague.’* She has been confined to her bed all the 
time. The chill and fever only come on every other day, but they 
leave her very weak, so that she feels no strength intervening days. 
We think she is now on the gain. She has taken no medicine. We 
doctor entirely with water. I think the fever might be broken in 
less time with quinine and other medicines, but we are not willing 
to use them, as I think the disease can be cured, much more effectu- 
ally with water. There has been a great deal of this sickness around 
here for the last month. Previous to that time it was quite healthy. 
I do not hear how it is in other parts of the territory. This is a very 
distressing disease. There have been some deaths. One our next 
neighbor, Angus Rose, who had become dear to us by mutual inter- 
changes of kindness, died after a short illness. He did our plough- 
ing for us, and had been our friend in all our troubles with Brown. 
He came to Kansas two days after he was married—to find his 
grave—— My health is quite good. Franky is hearty as ever. Last 
week, and the week before, we had a great deal of rain. Now the 

18. Ague, the commonest form of malarial fever, was the enemy of early travelers and 


settlers in the territory. Journals and letters of the period contain frequent references to the 
disease which was marked by paroxysms of chills and fever occurring at intervals. 
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weather is quite cool. We got the Cenhadwr for August and the 
Independent for Aug. 2 Saturday. I hope for a letter from home in 
the next mail. A new neighbor, three quarters of a mile from here, 
goes to Kansas City this morning and I will send this with him, 
otherwise I could not send for another week, for it is too far to take 
this through the wet grass to the Postoffice. I hope my sisters will 
i- not be tired of writing their brother because their letters are not 
answered, for it does me a great deal of good to get their letters. 
Write all of you as often as you can. Your affectionate son 
John. 
Will write you again by next mail, particularly if we are worse. 


, 


a8 B 


Ser Ss & eH SD 


Sat. Sep. 1, 1855 
Dear Sister Cynthia 


& Our corn is much higher than we can reach—it is earing out, our 
pumpkins and squashes are for the most part fruiting well and we 
have one large patch of beans that promise well. Our tomatoes are 
getting on as fast as they can but will not be ripe under a fortnight. 
Those with a few hills of potatoes comprise all our crop this year. 
Our cabin is still in a dilapidated condition—our sickness prevent- 
ing us from fixing it up. The rain and sunshine of heaven can both 
alike visit us, but we murmur not at either—why should we mur- 
mur at anything that comes from Heaven. The worms are working 
in the logs at the side & over head so that we have a continual dust 
dropping in every part of the cabin. Sometimes it gets an inch 
thick on things that are not moved for two or 3 days, &c. Write to 
us soon and often As ever your Sister 
Sarah 


oo ww @ . 


Ti wae FS estes & 


Sep 15, 1855 
Dear Cynthia 

This is the 5th weekly dispatch from Osawatomie to Remsen— 
Dont you think Ague & Fever a good thing to quicken up remiss 
letter writers? 

John is most as well now as I am, but to get so I had to meet him 
half way. He has ague and fever one day, I chill fever the next! 
Very accommodating sort of people you see— Our neighbor 
comes once a week now instead of once a day— He took the cow 
| home with him so I have a nice little airing once a day walking up 

to his house (34 of a mile) to get the milk— this you know must 
be peculiarly agreeable to me as one day I’m obliged to be confined 
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to my bed nearly the whole of the rest of the day and the next day 
confined to the house to look after John during his confined stage. 
He is evidently gaining some now. 

I suppose that too much exercise with too little treatment has 
brought the fever in a mild form on to me again. But courage now, 
our Quaker neighbors moved in last night, a part of them. One of 
the men called on us to day—the most thoroughly intelligent, sensi- 
ble man we’ve conversed with in the Territory. His Sister-in-law a 
widow woman who is with him has, he told me, six daughters and 
some of them would call soon to help us— Heaven preserve the 
Quakers, and send a small colony to every ague and fever district. 

Tomorrow would have been our poor little baby’s birthday— 
How thankful I’ve been during this long season of sickness that he 
was where he could know no such thing as neglect and suffering— 
Frank is large enough to be turned off all day when we can’t take 
care of him, but poor little Henry must have suffered had not our 
ever kind and all-wise Father consigned him to Angel guardianship. 

It is late bed time and I must retire. I have had a chill and fever 
today John I suppose will shake tomorrow— His sick spells grow 
lighter now each day— We expected a letter from you to day. The 
one written Aug 10 is the last we have received. We have not got 
any Cen. for Sep. yet or Water cure journal. Tribune and Inde- 
pendent come regularly. 

Our lovetoall. . . . Your shaking Sister 

Sarah 
Sunday near noon 

John has had his ague and fever and feels better than he has after 
any sick spell before. He had a shorter and easier time also than 
on any previous day. I think he'll get along in a short time— I 
feel better today than common too Sarah 


Osawatomie Sep 29, 1855 
Dear Brother Robert— 

I am sick & have to employ an amanuensis. This is my fifth 
week of ague & fever. I must write short as Sarah has got to take 
this to the mail to-day. We received that beautiful Daguerreotype 
of Father and Mother for which I thank you very much indeed. We 
have had the Tribune ever since Aug. 21— 

To come to the substance of this epistle, this is another begging 
letter of a more serious nature than the last— There is no grist 
mill in the place— We will have we hope plenty of corn but no way 
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of getting it ground— I have seen an advertisement of a patent 
grinder in Fowlers journal the cost of the size I want of which will 
be six dollars— I am very anxious to get it, as I might grind 
graham flour and perhaps corn for good profit, beside the advantage 
it would be to ourselves. I want it sent by express or by some very 
quick conveyance. If you can put in a few other articles with it 
without greatly increasing the expense I would like to have you. 
I will enumerate—my coats—Universal Atlas a few roots from home 
which I will put on a separate piece of paper for Lewis to put up— 
a plush cap for me worth $2.00—two or three gooseberry roots from 
Uncle Henry, the top can be mostly cut off to save room, four com- 
mon sized tin pans and two two qt. basins if they can be put in 
without increasing the bulk too much, two peach trees of Cunning- 
ham one serrate early York—one George the Fourth, one year from 
the bud, get these if he will sell them for about half price of salable 
trees, if they are small enough to be packt. You can judge when 
he takes them up whether they can be packed— I am not very 
anxious about these as I am doubtful about their living. 

I do not know what your means are and whether I am not asking 
too great a favor. I am exceedingly anxious to get the grinding 
machine— Any of the other things you can leave out if not con- 
venient for you to get them to send. 

Knox told us he could get trees sent to St Louis by express for 
three dollars a hundred weight. 

Direct to care of Walker & Chick, Kansas—if they want a house 
to direct to in St Louis say Smythe and Gore— If you can do this 
or any part of it you will oblige your affectionate brother 

John 
P.S. Do send me 1 or 2 Faber’s No 3 lead pencils 


We are going to move to the village to a snug house. We have 
a fair prospect of getting some boarders. I feel this fever will leave 
me better. They are going to build a Steam Saw Mill & some kind 
of Gristmill so if I can work I can get work. I hope I can pay you 
by Spring if you need. I know your affection prompts you to in- 
commode yourself for me. Please send a bill of what you get. We 
need a Thermometer. Ours is damaged and we can get none here. 
I think you better direct care S. & G. St. L., care W. & C. Kansas, 
Mo., J. R. E. Osawatomie (in full as above), as I do not know of 
an Ex. Off. in Kansas. The wind blows cold today. 43° is the 
lowest the thermometer has gone. We shall need quite as warm 


2—6912 
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ordinary clothing here as in Utica this winter I am convinced. 
Please send 6 yds canton flannel (unbleached will do.) Do write 
us & Jenny too. You do not know how much we long for letters I 
want to hear all about both of you. Send me a Herald—no matter 
if weeks old. Have seen no Utica paper since I saw you. 

With much love to you and Jenny John 


Osawatomie, Oct 6, 1855 
Dear Bro. Robert 

I take my pen to write you a few lines, for this Ague and Fever 
makes one feel very weak, particularly when one has had it steady 
for 6 weeks. I expect I am about over it now, but do not expect to 
gain strength till it has left me entirely. I hope to enjoy better 
health after this turn of sickness. . . . I wrote you one week 
ago to get me some things. If you have not sent the box off, I should 
like to make some additions. 

A handful of Uncle’s very early peas, if he can spare them. 

14 dozen wooden combs. 

1 long horn comb. 

1 fine comb. 

1 skein blue mixed stocking yarn. 

Ball of shoe thread, (a little shoemaker’s wax, & a few bristles if 

convenient). 

Scraps of leather, calf & morocco for mending Sarah’s shoes. 

(There is no shoemaker in the place.) 

4 awls, crooked and straight. 

2 cheap tin candlesticks. (We got some at O’Neils for 6 cents 

apiece.) 

1 or 2 hoes without handles, if you can get them. They ask here 

75c. for such hoes as they sell in Utica for 37%. 

A one-bladed jack knife worth about [MS. illegible]. 

If you can you may get a yard of cotton plush, with trimming for 
a vest. I got some last fall at a clothing store and tailor’s shop 
about half way down Genesee St— A cheap sodering iron and 
a little sodder. 

We had a hard frost last night, the first of the season. The ther- 
mometer fell to 22°—- The steamboats stop running up the Mis- 
souri river the last of November. You can use your own judgment 
in leaving out any thing I have sent for. I am intent on getting the 
Hand Mill, if it is any thing such as I think it. I would not miss 
having it in St. Louis in time to come up this fall. 
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Write me a sketch of your trip to the White Mts. and to New- 
hampton. The next pleasure journey you take come out and see me. 
Won’t Jenny write us? I have just been reading and crying over the 
letter we got from her last spring. She must remember the troubles 
that have been treading on our heels all summer and weighing down 
our hearts and spirits, and accept that as an excuse for our not an- 
swering her. 

With the warmest love for yourself and Jenny 

Your brother John. 
P.S. Pray that our sickness may be blessed to us spiritually 


[John R. Everett to Sarah A. Everett, Remsen, N. Y.] 
Oct 21, 55. 
Dearest Friends 
I intended to write a few words in answer to each of your affec- 
tionate & sympathising letters. Anna dear, we have moved to the 
village in a much more comfortable house than our miserable cabin. 
We moved last Friday. We feel very feeble indeed after moving, 
as we were obliged to overdo. Franky is better than when we wrote 
last. I not so well I think on account of moving. Sarah is very 
feeble indeed. She has had no chills for 2 days but she cannot sit 
up at all and is failing in strength. Sarah wants the ingredients or 
receipt for Peruvian bark. I wish the solid articles were light enough 
to send in a letter, for I think they have poor drugs here. 
Sarah gave wrong directions as to starting letters Tuesday. It is 
very extraordinary for letters to come so quick. The time you used 
to start them is better. Have you heard any thing about an “Im- 
proved Hand Mill” which I asked Robert to send for for me about 
three weeks ago. I am very anxious indeed to hear from it and get. 
I mention it because it may keep us from starving this winter: Corn 
is 50c, and meal $1.35. If Robert did not get my letter, please 
write to him to send immediately $6.00 to Fowlers and Wells and 
have it sent by express, care Smyth and Gore, St Louis, care 
Walker and Chick, Kansas, John R Everett Osawatomie. 
I cannot write any more. Love, love, love to all. 
John 
P. S. That flour has come from St Louis—most beautiful flour. 
Costs on the whole just what we would have to pay here. Thanks 
again to my brothers. John 
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Osawatomie Oct 27 1855 
Dear Cynthia 

We received your laughing letter of Oct 10, day before yesterday 
& it set us to laughing too. Now we did get a letter last week but 
none the week before, and we haven’t got two any week since. The 
week we did not get one we did not answer it of course. How could 
we? You have asked a great many questions in your former letters 
some of which I will answer. The Quakers did not do as much for 
us as we anticipated, the girls were not naturally strong and then 
most all the family took the “chill fever” after they came in. So 
they had to take care of themselves. There was but one man and 
he had so much to do he could not do much for us still we could 
have a horse there whenever we wanted and the women came in and 
helped me three or four times. Their names I have not learned ex- 
cept the two married ladies and oldest daughter. The mother’s 
names are both Sarah and the daughter’s name Elizabeth. They 
are real Hoosiers. Sarah the widow expected to make a heap of 
butter to sell from her two cows this winter but her best cow is 
caving around so about her calf that gave out in moving and was 
left behind, that she’s afraid she’ll all dry up, and she has heaps of 
trouble about her now. Richard the Quaker" is about like John— 
perhaps a little more of a talker—just about such a reader—watches 
the mails with about as much anxiety &c. You wanted to know 
what kind of a stove and kettles we have—just one of the cutest 
one’s you ever saw—stove shaped like yours No. 3 with furniture 
almost as large as yours— 

To day is the first day in thirteen weeks that we have been free 
from the Chill and Intermittent Fever— Last week & week before 
last we all three had it every day. I got so run down that although 
I have not had a chill since a week ago yesterday I have not been 
able to do any thing or sit up much of the time till to day. 

John has not had any in two days—but he is very feeble. Frank 
missed his this morning— It is utterly impossible for you to under- 
stand anything about what we have suffered here— Sometimes both 
sick together unable to wait on each other or little Frank. In a 
house that the meanest hovel you know would be preferable to. It’s 
of no use to try to tell you anything about it, you dont want to know 





14. Richard Mendenhall came to Kansas territory from Indiana in 1846 to act as teacher 


for the Society of Friends at their mission in Johnson county for the Shawnee Indians. 
Sarah A. Nixon had come to the mission at the same time as matron. She and Richard 
Mendenhall were married in 1849 and returned to Indiana the following year. They came 


again to the mission in 1854, remaining about a year. In the fall of 1855 they removed to 
a claim about two and one half miles southwest of Osawatomie. 
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either. We had got so completely worn out, last Sat., that if I had 
written instead of John I should have told you we were dying. I 
verily thought that life with me had about drawn to a close. I was 
so weak, so worn and exhausted that I could not see how I could 
ever build up again—& there were John and Frank looking like 
two shadows standing between this world and the next— We were 
all three of us fearfully sick and nobody to take care of us. We had 
been so days together before but never had the dark river sounded 
so near as now. I could feel its icy breezes stealing over my brow 
and hear its ripples as it passed me by— 

But I am again gaining strength— John and Franky look a little 
better—and the dark river with its damp icy breath and dread mys- 
terious sounds seems farther in the distance. 

We moved a week ago yesterday. John had to overdo about it 
and that I think is the reason he is so feeble. One day he had to 
ride two miles & a half in a chill and the day we moved he had to 
work right along through his chill. He has had some very sick spells 
since then but we hope his chills are over with now. 

The man we hired the house of who is going to board with us when 
we are able to take him has fixed wood for us since we moved and 
done our milking or I don’t know what would have become of us. 
It is bed time and I am very tired so I will bid you good night 


Your sister Sarah 
Please send me half an ounce of mace in a letter envelope made 
tight Sarah 


Don’t forget the Water Cure & Phren. Journals if you still get two. 
The Cen. for 2 mo. is still back 
Do send me a Utica Herald, I want to see one, if its 3 months old 


Osawatomie Nov. 12, 1855 

Dear Father 

I can only write a few lines this morning. My health is still miser- 
able. I feel very little better than when I had chills every day. 
Sarah is better than when we wrote last. She had three chills last 
week, but they left her better and stronger than before. I had a 
chill yesterday and the day before; I hope they will operate the 
same on me. Franky is a little better. He has no chills now. He 
has cut three eye teeth and his gum is swollen for another. I 
suppose you have learnt that we have moved into town. The 
house in which we live is far more comfortable than our poor 
cabin. But it is not finished inside, for lack of lumber. Our 
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frame houses here are very different from your comfortable, plas- 
tered tenements. There has been no sand found here nearer than 
twenty or thirty miles. They ceil up their houses & frame buildings 
with split oak shingles, three feet long. They clapboard with the 
same. We soon found after coming here that our small cook stove 
would not begin to keep us warm in cold or windy weather. We 
have some quite cold weather. The winds, especially the North 
wind, are more piercing than with you. So we were obliged to send 
for a stove that would heat. We sent to St. Louis about 3 weeks ago 
for a box stove, worth $9, and necessary pipe to Mr. Thos. Davies. 
I know this will meet with your approval, although I could not con- 
sult you about it. I cannot write much more at present. Our pros- 
pects, now, are sufficiently discouraging. I have hardly been able 
to work an hour at productive labor since I have been in Kansas. 
But we hope for better times. Please send word to Mary that I got 
her letter dated Oct. 25. She must excuse me for not answering her 
two letters before this. But I felt so miserable the last week I did 
not feel I could write. 

Uncle and Cousin Henry have been very kind indeed in giving us 
the mill. It warms our hearts to them. I must close 

Your affectionate son John 

P.S. I thank you very much for your last kind letter particularly 
the religious advice in it. I hope I shall profit by it. 

We have not had the Cen. since August. Is there a hole in Uncle 
Sam’s bag. Do you still get 2 Water Cure and Phren. Journals? 


Osawatomie Nov. 26, 1855 
Dear Jennie— 

Your letters were both duly received, but we have felt it a sort of 
duty to write home every week, and we have been too miserable to 
do much more than that— 

I don’t know whether we are in reality gaining much or not. 
Sometimes we feel well and strong and think within ourselves that 
the plague is stayed when suddenly the chills begin to run over us 
and in a few hours we find ourselves prostrated again. Sickness— 
sometimes light—sometimes severe, has hovered around us now four 
months—sometimes all three of us and again only one at a time have 
lain powerless within her grasp. 

During this long tedious period our system of economy has been 
unable to prevent our means from melting away— We raised no 
crop of any account excert for fodder— We are neither of us able 
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yet to do a good days work, and liable if we attempt to be put clear 
back again. We have only two boarders as yet which of course do 
not pay all the expenses of the family, and we have got to buy pro- 
visions till we can raise, another year. We have also got to have 
some kind of a shelter to abide under when we again return to our 
claim— Yet in this state of health and with these demands upon us 
—we have no more than five dollars on which to rely—! 


I have no particular news to write to you except that Brown our 
persecutor and the moral pest of this community has had his con- 
nection with the town suddenly broken off by the agent of the 
“Emigrant Aid Society,” whose agent Brown was.'° He had become 
such a nuisance that Pomeroy (the agent) could not endure him any 
longer. He has borrowed money now and gone to New York or 
starts for there tomorrow morning to try to “raise the wind some- 
how” as one of our old and tried neighbors (Mr. Chestnut) expressed 
it to us this morning. His family are still here. Not a person who 
knows him speaks well of him, himself and family are all thoroughly 
detested— I must close, write soon Sarah 


Osawatomie Jan 25 1856 
Dear Cynthia— 

We have received weekly dispatches from some of our home 
friends, so far during this month. New Year’s day we got five letters 
to compensate us for going without a long time. 

There were no regular mails during the month of Dec. which ac- 
counts for your not having heard from us in so long a time. I think 
too that one of our letters must have been lost, or delayed an un- 
conscionable length of time, for we sent a letter from this place the 
18th of Dec. which was written a week before, stating that we had 
received “the box” all right, and that the delay had been occasioned 
by the carelessness of the commission merchant in Kansas City— 
We received this week the note sent to the P. M. (Mr. Samuel Geer, 
should you have further occasion for corresponding with that gentle- 
man) and were very sorry you had felt so much anxiety about us. 
We should have written if we could have got the letters to Kansas 
City short of taking them there ourselves on foot. I think you 
would hardly have wished us to do that, certainly not until we had 


15. Orville C. Brown’s connection with Osawatomie actually persisted for several years. 
Brown, with William Ward of New York and Samuel Pomeroy, the latter acting for the 
New England Emigrant Aid Company, was one of the original proprietors of Osawatomie. For 
a brief statement of the difficulties marking the early history of the town, see Russell Hick- 
man, “‘Speculative Activities of the Emigrant Aid Company,” The Kansas Historical Quar- 
terly, v. IV, p. 258. 
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“got shet of the ager’— Well just at this present moment in 
which I am writing we are “shet’’ of it, but have no security that 
we shall stay so till the close of the week. 

John suffers considerable with cold spells, the effect of the ague, 
though his health is gradually improving he thinks— If we could 
only have warm weather once more ’twould help us all, but our 
house is so cold, and the cold weather seems to hang on just for 
spite. I believe we have not had but one comfortable day since the 
Sat. before Christmas Christmas week was intensely cold, we 
could not keep warm with both stoves, and what was worse John 
was hardly fit to be out at all, and I could not do anything. Wed- 
nesday morning the thermometer stood at 28 deg. below zero. Some 
families had to abandon their houses & go to their neighbors who 
were fortunate in having warmer ones—altogether it was one of the 
most “trying” times that I have suffered since we came into the 
Territory— A lady who called here yesterday told me that two of 
her daughters during that week froze their feet so that they are 
now unable to walk a step, and said there were large running sores 
two thirds the size of the palm of her hand on them now. Two 
more women told John that they froze their feet sitting right by the 
stove—— Such are some of the hardships which Kansas settlers en- 
dure— For myself I only had a chill every day. I have not had 
any chills now for two whole days and I feel and act very much like 
a little girl with some new plaything. I am much better than when 
John last wrote, but hardly expect to stay so long— I will leave a 
little room for John— He is quite busy to day or I should not have 
written at all. . . . No more at present 

[Sarah M. C. Everett] 

P.S. Frank called his mother an “old scamp,” this morning— 
A remarkable specimen of precociousness! He is not always so 
saucy as that—John 


Friday morning Jan 25. 
Dear Father,— 

I have very little to add to what Sarah has written to Cynthia. 
We wrote you last week acknowledging the receipt of the $23.75 
draft, and the week before we mailed a letter acknowledging $20 
from Robert, and $3. & $1. from home. We feel very grateful for 
this help, although I fear the times are hard with you, with the 
diminished Cenhadwr list. The mails will be regular now, and I 
hope our communications more regular. Yesterday I was up to my 
claim to get some corn fodder. To day I am going to look for a cow 
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in % that has wandered. We have not seen her for 7 weeks. We heard 
at yesterday where she was. At this house we have no barn, no fences, 
3 no yard. Our two cows and two calves all went away when we 
e, j stopped milking. We have got back one cow, and heard from the 
Id | other, and heard where at least one of the calves was within the last 
ur ¥ fortnight. We hope to be better prepared next winter if our health 
or | and lives are spared, and we remain in the territory. In the sum- 
1e } mer, it is customary here to let the cows run on the prairie, and let 
ve the calves take half the milk, then the cows will come up to the 
n : calves. Most winters cattle will live here after a poor fashion with- 
1- out fodder— “The oldest inhabitants” here, intelligent Indians, 
1€ do not remember any thing like the severity of this winter. One of 
10 our Quaker neighbors, who has been in the Ter. 5 yrs. (in the Friends 
1e Mission, I believe) never knew the thermometer more than -8° 
1e below zero, but the sun frequently has risen upon us at -8° & -10° 
of & -12°. Yesterday was a moderate, pleasant day, south wind. 
re To day the wind howls at us menacingly from the Northeast. How 
2S has the winter been with you? You have got the railroad to Remsen 
‘0 Oe: a ss 
e I suppose you have read in the Tribune about the troubles which 
= the “border ruffians” have been causing in Lawrence, Leavenworth, 
d Kickapoo &c. We read them with the same spectator interest that 
e you do. We do not feel their burden. We are very quiet here. We 
n hope soon literally to be sitting under our own vines (Isabellas & 
a Catawbas) with no Missourians to molest or make us afraid. In 
e one respect the Missouri invasion was not without benefit. They 
have learnt that the Eastern Emigrants are no cowardly beggars 
(as represented to them) but provident, industrious men, ready (if 
- dire necessity compel them) to stand up and defend their rights. 
) The community here are very nearly united on the free-state ques- 


tion. But the majority would dislike and resent being called aboli- 
tionists. . . . Our community here are mostly Western people, 
some from Slave States. There is a prevailing sentiment against 
admitting negroes into the territory at all, slave or free. The West- 
ern people are far the most numerous in the territory. The country 
is so different from our Eastern country and the character of Eastern 
emigration is such (a majority as far as I have seen village me- 
chanics with ideas enthusiastically excited) that I think one-half 
at least of Eastern people return. Those who stay love the country 
as they get used to it. The Western people find much such a country 
as they left behind them, and settle right down, build their cabins, 
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fence and break up their fields and drop their corn, before you 
hardly know they are here. They have a strong instinct against 
slavery, do not want it about them, but lack the strong moral sense 
of its injustice which we feel. 

We are anxious to stay here another season if we can. We do not 
like to turn back. The country in the main is very pleasant to us. 
We sigh for our home friends, and we miss your tumbling brooks, 
cool wells, frequent streams. Those used to the ague tell us we 
probably shall not be troubled with it longer than till Spring. Can 
a country without swamps be subject to ague, after acclimation? 
If we can enter our claim and preempt it, I think it will be worth 
enough to pay us for coming here and I guess more. 

Your son, John. 


Osawatomie, Feb. 1, 1856. 
Dear Father, 

No mail has arrived without bringing us some welcome news from 
home till this week. Perhaps we will get two next week. I just 
take my pen and paper to let you know how we are, and not to write 
a letter. Sarah has had no chill since we wrote last. She is gaining 
strength a little. Franky is quite well. He is very busy when he 
feels at all well. He is writing a letter now on a chair, beside me, 
as he sees his father writing, but I think the specimen of his chi- 
rography which we sent last week will suffice for a time at least. My 
health continues about the same. I fear I cannot do a great deal 
till the weather moderates. Yesterday was a very pleasant, mild 
day. At the warmest, mercury at 34°. Last Monday morning, 
mercury at 17° below zero. Today the wind blows cold from the 
North. Many cattle have died this cold weather. They do not 
make calculations here for such cold weather. The “skyey in- 
fluences” I have noticed here are quite different from those I used to 
observe at home. I have seen what are called “sundogs”’ thrice, 
and once I noticed the same phenomenon about the moon—three 
moons—one faint one on each side of their central prototype, with 
rainbow-hued shafts above and below them. I noticed the other 
evening a column of light just after sunset, extending from the 
place of sunsetting the apparent width of the sun, half way up the 
sky. It resembled the tail of a comet except in its uniform width. 
But it was ten times brighter than any comet’s tail I have seen. I 
have seen no auroras here. 


You see I have nothing to write. You get the general news of 
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the territory as soon, perhaps sooner, through the Tribune, than we 
get them. Were Missouri a free State, with the railroad facilities 
of Illinois (and why should she have fewer?) you would be nearer 
the news centres of Kansas at 1500 miles distance than we at 50. 
How does it sound to hear the steam horse snort and whistle in 
Remsen? It would be quite an additional inducement to go home to 
think of riding in the cars clear to Remsen. 

If any of you has a receipt to make ink, send it to me, and if the 
more rare materials, such as nutgalls, do not weigh over 1% or 1 oz. 
send them too. 

Sarah sends love particularly to father and mother, and to all 
the rest. I join. Do not be discouraged in writing to us. 

John 
P.S. I do not remember that I have thanked you for the stamps. 
They were very welcome indeed. We were out, and could not then 
buy any here then. 

If you have more than one key to Uncle Tom, we would be very 
glad if you could send us one. We could do good with it by lending 
it. They need light here on that subject. 

John. 


Mar. 28, 56. 
Dear Father, 

Sissy’s of March 4 received this week. We are very busy this 
week, making our cabin habitable, with new roof, a floor, windows, 
a door, &c. Have no time to write. Must be off early in the morn- 
ing, with the carpenter, in a wagon I have borrowed, after the blind 
mare, and come home late evenings. I am in usual health. Sarah 
has had one chill since I wrote last week. Sarah joins me in love to 
all at home. In haste John. 


Osawatomie Apr. 11, 1856 

Dear Father 

We received your letter containing the draft for $40.19 this week, 
for which we are very thankful. We are moving to day. Our house 
we have made pretty comfortable. But it has cost about $40, be- 
sides my own labor for nearly 3 weeks. I owe about $30 of this. We 
borrowed a one-horse harness and wagon to go up and back every 
day. My blind mare is quite servicable. She will trot along on a 
smooth road as well as if she had eyes. I have been getting up a 
club for the Tribune—20 copies on the $20 plan. I do not like to 
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trust the money through the border ruffian mails East of us. A 
letter to the Tribune might be considered subject to detention and 
examination. Besides I will have to be dependent on you for some 
more money if possible. Will you send $20 to Greeley & McElrath 
for 20 Weekly Tribunes to be directed to B. Woodbury, Osawatomie, 
Kansas Ter.? If I can I will try to save out that amount till I hear 
from you, so that if it will be too great an inconvenience for you to 
spare it I will send it. 

I shall not buy a wagon till I see if I can pay for it. The most 
encouraging thing I have to write is that my health is better than 
it has been in the territory or for long before I came here, excepting 
a severe cold I have just now. Sarah’s health continues poor, but 
better than it has been. I am concerned to hear that Robert’s health 
does not improve faster. I wish I were there, so I might be with 
him now. But I must close with love to all at home. How is your 
Cenhadwr list this year? The weather is quite mild here now. If 
we had your frequent showers grass would be abundant. As it is, 
there is enough for cattle to live on it. Send me a currant slip or 
two in a newspaper. John 


[John R. Everett to His Sister, Cynthia] 
Osawatomie Apr 17, 1856. 
Dear Sissie 

We received yours of March 27 this week. Also the four pretty 
little envelopes in it. Those envelopes are almost too tasty for 
pioneers. We have felt quite satisfied lately, if we could have an 
old envelope to turn and enclose a letter.‘° We are now in our own 
cabin. We find it very comfortable for summer. I shall have to 
fix it as I have time to make it warm for winter. We have a neat 
clapboarded door, a puncheon floor, smoother than common for such 
floors, a pair of stairs where they generally have a ladder, a window 
below, and a half window above. Our house is 134% ft. by 15% ft. 
inside. 

The weather has got quite mild. The trees are beginning to leave 
out. We would call it very dry, if we were in New York but the soil 
here seems used to dry weather, and remarkably retentive of mois- 
ture. We have plenty of spring water now on our claim on every 
side of us. 

We all call ourselves well now. Sarah’s health has improved 


16. Many of the envelopes in which these letters were mailed from Kansas had first en- 
closed letters from members of the family to John and Sarah Everett, and were ingeniously 
made to serve a second time by turning. 
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wonderfully for a few days. I hope we are free from the ague now. 
There is less complaining of it now than at any time since last 
August. Franky likes his new home. “This is a pleasant house,” 
he says. ; 

I wrote father last week, acknowledging his letter from Utica, 
with the draft of $40.19. Send me a few currant slips in newspapers. 
Cut off just last years growth. Shorten them from the end so as to 
get them in a paper. Also a Fastolf raspberry root, if you can. I 
believe Lewis or Eddy or Tommy could find a division of a pie plant 
root not weighing over two to four ounces. You could send that in 
a letter, perhaps with a little moss around it. A pint of apple seed 
came to this office in a letter last mail. 

I send a little prairie flower. 


Longwood Place ** Apr. 28, 1856. 
My Dear Sister Sarah 

The duties of the farm prevented our writing any letters to anyone 
last week, but I hope our folks, as they know we are in the country 
and consequently inconvenient to the P. O., will feel no alarm in not 
hearing from us till the arrival of this. 

I am sure they need not scold us for that little neglect as in other 
respects we have been most dutiful children, complying with their 
often repeated desire that we would get well, which I especially 
have done, as has also John to the best of his ability— He however 
deemed it advisable to shake once more, which he did yesterday 
in his usual straight-forward manner. He had probably taken 
some cold as we had just had a cold rain that he had been out in 
a littl— I am as well as I need ever expect to be— We are both, 
Little Franky also, very fleshy and should we continue to enlarge 
our fleshly boundaries in the same ratio as we are now doing, you 
will need if it is many years before we visit you, to order new and 
enlarged chairs and bed-stead for our accommodation, But this is 
not what I commenced my letter to tell you about— I want to know 
in the first place before I commit myself, how many flowers have 
you gathered this spring? how many kinds have you seen? 

If the Quakeress Sarah Ann, wife of Richard, had not called in 
this afternoon I would have culled a dozen or more choice prairie 
flowers for you a boquet and put them in this letter, perhaps you'll 
get them in another one of these days. Let me name some of the 
flowers I have [seen] within a few days, first the little spring beauties 





17. John and Sarah Everett gave this name to their Kansas farm home. 
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such as have always greeted me in early spring in every land that 
has sheltered me; next, wild sweet Williams. Those two are old 
familiar friends. Then the violets. Three kinds I have already 
seen—also four kinds of grass flowers, one a beautiful little yellow 
star-like thing, the others different varieties of white flower grass. 
There is Lambtongue resembling the eastern Adder tongue, the 
flowers white instead of yellow like the addertongue. Indian paint 
is a name given to a little plant with deep yellow flowers, the juice 
of the root paints a bright red and is used by the Indians to paint 
their faces. There is another plant in blossom here which the Indians 
designate Spring because the juice of its pod furnishes them drink 
sometimes when traveling where water can not be obtained. We 
have plenty of Wild Cherry blossoms quite near our house, and a 
little flower peculiarly beautiful, the blossom of wild or sheep sorrel. 
Did you ever see it in Steuben? I never noticed it till I saw it on 
the prairies in Kansas although the leaves are perfectly familiar. 
The flower is a fine purplish pink and altogether quite enchanting. 
That I believe numbers all that I have seen, though I noticed to- 
day a cluster of buds on an Indigo plant that grows by the path 
leading down to our spring, were nearly bursting into bloom— _ I 
think we shall be able to count them among our April flowers yet— 
What think you of our flowery home? Come out here and I will 
show you our building spot and if you dont almost swoon with the 
overpowering beauty of the surrounding scenery—dont visit Niagara 
on your way back. You couldnt appreciate its sublimity— I must 
close for John has come in for his supper—and tis after seven so 
I presume his appetite will not relish a long delay 

Yours mid flowers and sunshine 

Sarah M. C. E. 


Osawatomie Monday evening. 
[April 28, 1856] 

Dear Father 
The rainy season has nearly come. This, with our distance now 
from the mail may make the intervals longer between the mails. 
Rain affects the streams here more than with you. We had an 
all-day rain last week, following a rain two days before, and the 
creek, that runs through our wood, that we generally step across, 
and that was sometimes dry last summer, was a rod wide. I was 
just starting to the village, but that stopped me effectually. If I had 
crossed that, I could not have crossed the Pottawatomie, for the 
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flood carried away a fallen tree, our foot-bridge across that stream. 
I do not think I shall now try to buy a wagon this summer our 
house has cost so much; perhaps not a harness without I can see 
it perfectly clear for me to do so. Sarah is going to try to make a 
saddle. I feel very anxious about Robert. 
Your affectionate son John. 

P.S. I wrote two weeks ago, requesting you to send twenty dollars 
for twenty copies of the weekly Tribune to this place. I retained 
the money, hoping you could advance it for me. I feel mortified 
every time I think of it to have been obliged to do so. We could 
neither of us do any work of account for seven months, and a part 
of the time could not do the necessary work of the house. But we 
hope brighter days are before us. We expected some chills this 
spring, but so far have been better than we expected— John 

Osawatomie may now boast of a printing press. It was in 
Kansas a week ago, and probably is now in town.'® 


Osawatomie, June [ MS. illegible] 1856.7" 

Dear Father 

We were disappointed in not getting our usual letter from home 
this week. Hope you are all well, and that our dear brother Robert 
is no worse. We have nothing disastrous to record of ourselves. We 
are in the enjoyment of our usual health. The border ruffians 
have been in our immediate neighborhood, but we did not know 
of it till two days afterward. A week to day the two companies 
of soldiers encamped here left for Lawrence.*° In the afternoon 
of that day the border ruffians to the number of 150 came into the 
village of Osawatomie. They immediately commenced pillaging, 
stealing horses, &c. They went to the principal boarding house, 
where there were a great many emigrants stopping, who had not vet 
made homes of their own. They broke open all the trunks, took 
all the money they could find and all the firearms they could find in 
the house. They went to all the private houses, and took all their 
arms. They took all the horses they could find around, about 14 
in all. Mrs. Mendenhall, a widow and a Quaker, had two horses at 
the blacksmith’s shop that afternoon, but he could not shoe them, 
and she left about fifteen or twenty minutes before the thieves 


18. A small outfit for publishing a paper was brought to Osawatomie in the spring of 
1856 by Oscar V. Dayton and Alexander Gardner. During the border troubles, the materials 
were hidden to save them from demolition. 

19. Contents of the letter indicate that it was written on June 14. 
20. Maj. John Sedgwick, with a company of dragoons, had just left for Fort Leavenworth. 
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came in, and so saved her horses. This was a total surprise to the 
people here, but I was not at all surprised when I heard of it. The 
soldiers came without our request and went away just in the only 
time they were at all wanted. They seem to be only efficient when 
en the side of the Missourians. That is of a piece with the whole 
machinery of justice. Free state men here are treated just as 
negroes are at the South. They are a class devoted to oppression 
and persecution, and when protection is needed that protection is 
at a point where it is not wanted. This same band of marauders 
were at Prairie City (called also Palmyra or Hickory Point) the 
day before. There was a camp of free state men there too, de- 
termined to drive them back. At that crisis Col. Sumner appears. 
He commands both parties to disband.*4 The free state party 
obeys. The other party promise to obey, and go off in the direction 
of Westport in Missouri. But as soon as Col, Sumner is well gone, 
they commenced stealing horses, and turned their course here. 
There is another company of cavalry here now. Their Captain is 
said to be a free State man, but I do not suppose that makes any 
difference; he obeys orders. 

Hope you will not feel alarmed about us. It seems to me if the 
North at all realized our situation, they would with one voice ad- 
minister a rebuke to the present infamous administration, who for 
a short lease on the spoils of office, deliver us over as victims to the 
marauding Missourians, that would be felt and heeded. Look at 
it. Our prominent men are captured and imprisoned or driven out 
of the state, some murdered, others imprisoned without even know- 
ing the crime charged against them, and the worst enemies of the 
actual settlers are furnished by Gov. Shannon with U. S. arms and 
munitions of war. Such are the actual facts. 

We try to “possess our souls in patience,” and hope for the best. 
With love to all. John. 

Please send the enclosed $2 to the Tribune for additions to B. 
Woodbury’s list at Osawatomie. I sent $4 about 2 weeks ago to 
you for the same. If not received I suppose it will be their loss as I 
enclosed it before the P. M. 

21. Governor Shannon had issued a proclamation on June 4 commanding persons belong- 


ing to military companies unauthorized by law to disperse. Sumner was here enforcing the 
order. 
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Remsen, June 11, 1856. 


My dear Son 

Yours and Sarah’s and Franky’s letter dated May 31st was re- 
ceived last evening—very welcome indeed— Since the occurrence on 
Pottawattomie Creek which we had seen in the papers we were very 
much alarmed for your safety—and we are still so, as I saw last 
evening that about 100 armed men were preparing to come over 
from Westport to “Scour Southern Kansas of all Abolitionists &c”, 
which must include your little spot— I fear you will not be safe— 
And I do not think Sarah would be safe, as she hints, to remain alone 
to take care of the place! Oh no, if you have to flee, you had better 
all come. But I hope this storm may yet in some way be averted. 
Take your neighbors the Quakers’ position of non-resistance—calm- 
ness—and kindness to your bitterest foes,—and in the Lord’s hands 
you will be safe.—. 





Your father Robert Everett. 
— an Osawatomie, June 27, 1856. 

As there is room on this sheet I use it to write a few lines. We 
are in the enjoyment of our usual health, and nothing evil has be- 
fallen us since we last wrote for which we should be thankful. The 
soldiers are still here. Our printing office was not destroyed as re- 
ported I see in the Eastern papers. It was buried in the ground and 
they could not find it.22 Neither were there any houses burned as 
reported. When Lawrence was sacked, we heard the same account 
as you first got, but the subsequent accounts came correctly. So 
with our place. A great many rumors fly, about the same occurrence. 
And when they come to be printed they seem like accounts of dif- 
ferent events. Thus all the accounts you read of disturbances on 
the Pottawatomie and Osawatomie have their origin in the killing 
of the five pro-slavery men about 8 miles from Osawatomie,”* and 
the raid upon Osawatomie. That is as far as our immediate neigh- 
borhood is concerned. We hear by every one that comes in from a 
little distance of outrages, robberies and murders. A few days ago 
Mr. [William] Gay the Shawnee Indian agent was shot a little way 


22. See Footnote No. 18. 


23. James P. Doyle and his two sons, William Sherman and Allen Wilkinson, were mur- 
dered on the night of May 24 by a Free-State party led by John Brown. 


3—6912 
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from Westport by some of Buford’s South Carolinians.** But it is 
only where the odds are overwhelming and by private assassination 
that the slavery men get the advantage. In every open contest so 
far the free state party have been successful. I believe our friends 
have not the least idea of abandoning the contest. We feel that we 
are right in principle, we have a great majority of actual residents, 
and the heart of the North is with us. I was very sorry to see that 
Fillmore had lent his name to the use of the houseburners, thieves 
and murderers here.** I thought even he had too much sense and 
humanity left for that. I pray God he may not have many followers. 
If Northern men could see things as they are here, the Republican 
candidate would receive 99 out of every 100 votes I verily believe. 
I fear we shall see more troublous times yet, unless something effect- 
ual is done for us at the East. Why does not the House of Repre- 
sentatives initiate something bold, decided and effectual and make 
their weight felt as it should be— Remember when you read of our 
place in the papers that we are 24% South of Osawatomie. The centre 
of disturbances is North, and that way the invaders come. They 
might burn the town to the ground, and we not know it till next day, 
unless we saw the smoke over the woods that line the Pottawatomie. 

It is a very great pleasure to hear from home so regularly. Hope 
that ours reach you safe. We have not missed a week in writing for 
a long time. Must close now with love to all from John. 


24. A company of armed Southerners under Maj. Jefferson Buford, of Eufaula, Ala., 
arrived in the territory in the spring of 1856. They participated in the sack of Lawrence, 
and before their gradual departure engaged in various lawless activities. 

25. Millard Fillmore was nominated for President on the ticket of the American or 
ss party in 1856. The party platform included upholding of the fugitive 

ve law. 


(To be continued in May Quarterly) 
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Cowboy Ballads 


Myra E. Huu 
LL the cowboy songs in this collection are genuine; that is, they 
have actually been sung by ranchers and cowboys on the range, 
along the trail, in the night herder’s lone vigils on the prairie, or in 
the cowboy’s moments of relaxation around the campfire and in the 
dance hall in the open cow town at the end of the trail. 

None of the songs here recorded have been borrowed from other 
collections. Some of them I heard as a child, as they were sung by 
my cowboy brothers, by hired hands, or by the cattlemen who fre- 
quently stayed the night at our homestead in Butler county, twenty 
miles from Jesse Chisholm’s trading post, on the old Chisholm trail; 
others were set down for me as remembered by old time cowboys of 
the 1870’s, such as N. P. Power; several of the most picturesque ones 
were contributed by my nephew, Dr. Hull Alden Cook, as they are 
still sung on the ranches of Colorado, Arizona, and Wyoming. 

I have been inspired by such ballad collectors as N. Howard 
Thorp, Dr. Louise Pound, Miss Margaret Larkin, and John and 
Alan Lomax, as well as the numerous contributors to the Journal of 
American Folk-Lore. But all these collections have been used only 
for purposes of comparison and comment. In every instance, I have 
observed the tradition of folk-ballad collectors in recording songs 
exactly as they were sung, being careful not to yield to the tempta- 
tion to improve upon the text or to synthesize the variants in order 
to produce an attractive composite song. 

Cowboy songs are ballads; that is, they are stories in song. 
Furthermore, many of them are folk ballads, in a very real, if not 
in a technical sense. One of the tests of the Old World folk ballad 
was its anonymity, which was acquired through centuries of oral 
transmission until its origin was lost in antiquity. Cowboy songs 
are comparatively young, so that one might expect the authors to 
be known. Some few of them are, but many of the origins have been 
obscured by word-of-mouth transmission, as they were for the most 
part not written down but were disseminated by the singing cowboys 
as they went up the trail or from one ranch to another. 

Moreover, although the themes of most of the cowboy songs were 
indigenous, the cowboy had the habit of borrowing a song or a poem, 
adapting it to the occasion, and with joyous abandon, adding to it 
endlessly. The most popular of these songs have countless variants, 
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many of unconscionable length. Much of this re-creation has com- 
munal aspects, as the examples will illustrate later. 

In composing his song the cowboy might purloin only a line, as in 
the “Come, all ye” pattern of the “Texas Ranger’; sometimes a 
stanza would be lifted bodily; and in at least one instance, “The 
Dying Cowboy,” a whole song has been parodied. 

Some of the tunes are likewise borrowed and may be traced to 
German folk songs, Irish airs, English and Scotch ballads, popular 
American songs, or even hymn tunes. Of most of the apparently 
original tunes as well as the words, it is next to impossible to dis- 
cover the composer. 

Whatever their origin, the cowboy has by his singing and his re- 
creations made them his own, and has unconsciously established a 
norm with more or less clearly defined characteristics. The cow- 
boy vernacular, the marked accent and verve of the rhythm, the 
peculiar moods and themes, tend to give the ballads a certain dis- 
tinctive flavor by which the collector learns to test their genuineness. 
And when all allowances have been made for borrowings, there re- 
mains a mass of material that impresses one with its freshness, its 
invigorating atmosphere, its dramatic quality, and its power to re- 
vive a real world in which the cowboy was the dominant figure. 

The importance of the cowboy in the development of the West 
has not been fully appreciated. He appears in the movie and in the 
radio broadcast as a picturesque figure, dashing over the plains in 
pursuit of wild and romantic adventures: a more or less isolated 
phenomenon, dissociated from the serious business of history mak- 
ing and state building. As a matter of fact, the cowboy was the 
central figure not of light comedy and romance but of an enterprise 
so vast as to assume epic proportions. 

According to Joseph Nimmo, a government statistician, between 
five and six million Texas cattle were driven northward during the 
twenty years following the Civil War.' In one single year 260,000 
cattle crossed the Red river, going “up the trail.” That meant an 
army of 2,600 cowboys, to say nothing of the number required to 
care for the vast herds on the various ranches. 

Not only was the cattle industry a great enterprise in itself, but it 
had very important by-products as well, in the making of trails and 
in establishing along these roads cow towns that became permanent 
cities. 


1. Streeter, Floyd Benjamin, Prairie Trails & Cow Towns (Boston, Chapman and Grimes, 
1936), p. 65. 
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The most important of these trails, the Chisholm trail, began as a 
traders’ trail, established by Jesse Chisholm,? in 1865, in order that 
the Indians of the Southwest might have access to the supplies of 
his store, which was in the vicinity of present Wichita. From this 
trading post the “Traders’ trail” ran southward deep into present 
Oklahoma, crossing the Kansas line near Caldwell. Two years later 
the Texas drovers were traveling this trail, on their way to Abilene, 
to which the Kansas Pacific railroad was completed in 1867.8 

Eventually, the whole cattle trail from the Red River station 
northward through the Indian territory and the Kansas towns of 
Caldwell, Wichita, and Newton to Abilene, a distance of over 600 
miles, was known as the Chisholm trail. As railroads and settlers 
carried the frontier westward, other towns, such as Ellsworth and 
Dodge City, received Texas cattle.* 

The most original cowboy songs were those about “the long drive 
up the trail,” and the most famous of these ballads is “The Old Chis- 
holm Trail.” Miss Margaret Larkin rightly calls this the cowboy’s 
classic: “Its simple beating tune, . . . its extemporaneous yelps, 
whoops, and yips; its occasional departures from singing into shout- 
ing, are as exciting as the clatter of horses’ hooves on the hard 
prairie.””® 

N. Howard Thorp, whose version is the earliest I have found in 
print, says: “The origin of this song is unknown. There are several 
thousand verses. . . . Every puncherknowsafewmore. . . .”® 

The song is sung from Mexico to the Canadian line; and if one 
had all the versions reduced to a composite whole, it would furnish 
most of the colorful episodes of the cowboy’s strenuous life.? 

The stampede, the most dreaded event in the cattle drive, is re- 
corded in almost all the versions: 

I popped my foot in the stirrup and gave a little yell, 

The tail cattle broke and the leader went to hell. (Thorp) 

Oh, the wind commenced to blow and the rain began to fall, 

And it looked, by grab, that we was gonna to lose ’em all. (Hull) 


2. Taylor, T. U., The Chisholm Trail and Other Routes (Naylor Company, San Antonio, 
Tex., 1936). Chapter III has an excellent sketch of the life of Jesse Chisholm. 

_ 3. Rossell, John, ‘“The Chisholm Trail,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. V, pp. 6-8; 
Ridings, Sam P., The Chisholm Trail (Co-Operative Publishing Co., Guthrie, 1936), p. 29. 

4. Dick, Everett, ‘““‘The Long Drive,” Kansas Historical Collections, v. XVII, p. 68. 

5. Larkin, Margaret, Singing Cowboy (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1931), p. 1. Miss 
Larkin’s beautiful book is the envy of all ballad collectors. I remember Miss Larkin and 
her guitar when she was a student in the University of Kansas.—M, E. H. 

6. Thorp, N. Howard, Songs of the Cowboys (New York, Houghton, Mifflin, 1908 and 
1921), p. 109. 

7. Numerous other versions: Lomax, John A., Cowboy Songs (New York, Macmillan, 
1925), pp. 58-68; Lomax, John A. and Lomax, Alan, American Ballads and Folk Songs (New 
York, Macmillan, 1934), pp. 376-379; Henry, Stuart, Conquering Our Great American Plains 
(New York, E. P. Dutton, 1930), pp. 73-75, 25 stanzas; Pound, Louise, American Ballads and 
Songs (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1922), p. 167. 
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The song pictures also the long, hard drive, through storm and 
flood, the monotonous fare of bacon and beans, and the unsatis- 
factory pay-off, with hints of wild carousals in the saloons of the 
cow towns. 

Tune “A,” given below, was contributed by my brother, O. J. Hull, 
now of Ontario, Cal. I do not know when he first heard it, but 
probably comparatively early, for he lived near the old Chisholm 
trail as early as 1873, when the treks of the longhorns from Texas 
to Caldwell and Wichita over Chisholm’s traders’ trail were only 
well begun. The tune of the stanzas is similar to Margaret Larkin’s 
second version, but the refrain is entirely different from hers. The 
words of Version “A” are so nearly like those of Version “B” that I 
have recorded them only once. 

Version “B” was contributed by Dr. Hull Alden Cook, now of 
Sidney, Neb., as he heard it in Colorado. He also sings the more 
common tune of the first version, to the accompaniment of his guitar. 


THE OLD CHISHOLM TRAIL 
“a” 
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Oh come along, boys, and listen to my tale, 
I'll tell you all my troubles on the ol’ Chis’m trail. 
Chorus: 

Come a-ti yi youpy youpy ya youpy yay, 
Come a-ti yi youpy youpy yay. 

On a ten-dollar horse and a forty-dollar saddle, 

I was ridin’, and a-punchin’ Texas cattle. 

We left ol’ Texas October twenty-third, 

Drivin’ up trail with a 2 U Herd. 

I’m up in the mornin’ afore daylight, 

An’ afore I sleep the moon shines bright. 

It’s bacon and beans most every day, 

I'd as soon be eatin’ prairie hay. 

Old Ben Bolt was a blamed good boss, 

But he’d go to see the girls on a sore-backed hoss. 


Old Ben Bolt was a mighty good man, 
And you’d know there was whisky wherever he’d land. 


I woke up one mornin’ on the Chisholm trail, 
With a rope in my hand and a cow by the tail. 


Last night on guard, an’ the leader broke the ranks, 

I hit my horse down the shoulders an’ spurred him in the flanks. 
Oh it’s cloudy in the west, and a-lookin’ like rain, 

And my damned ol’ slicker’s in the wagon again. 


Oh the wind commenced to blow and the rain began to fall, 
An’ it looked by grab that we was gonna lose ’em all. 


I jumped in the saddle an’ I grabbed a-holt the horn, 
The best damned cowpuncher ever was born. 


I was on my best horse, and a-goin’ on the run, 
The quickest-shootin’ cowboy that ever pulled a gun. 
No chaps, no slicker, and it’s pourin’ down rain, 

An’ I swear, by God, I’ll never nightherd again. 

I herded and I hollered, and I done pretty well, 
Till the boss said, “Boys, just let ’em go to Hell.” 
I’m goin’ to the ranch to draw my money, 

Goin’ into town to see my Honey. 


I went to the boss to draw my roll, 
He figgered me out nine dollars in the hole. 


So I’ll sell my outfit as fast as I can, 
And I won’t punch cows for no damn man. 


So I sold old Baldy and I hung up my saddle, 
And I bid farewell to the longhorn cattle. 
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“Whoopee Ti-Yi-O,” one of the most picturesque songs of the 
trail, traces the drive of the cattle from Texas to their “new home’”— 
in Wyoming. “Early in springtime,” in fact as early as March, the 
ranchers of northern Texas began to round up the cattle that had 
been running on the range. Those not already branded were marked.® 
Then the horse-herd, the “cavvyard,” was brought in by the horse 
wrangler. It consisted of a “string” of six to ten horses for each 
cowboy. A cattle king with 15,000 cattle to drive north would di- 
vide them into herds of 2,500 each, with about twenty-five cowboys 
in attendance, so that 150 horses might be in each “cavvy.”® 

When they were at last ready to “throw the dogies out on the 
long trail,” the order of march was usually as follows: The two 
leading cowboys, one on each side, rode at the head, “pointing the 
herd.” At regular intervals other cowpunchers rode along the flanks, 
and still others brought up the rear. Usually the chuckwagon fol- 
lowed the herd, and next came the “cavvy.” A herd of two thou- 
sand cattle would string out for a mile or two, and might be on the 
road from Texas to northern Idaho from March to August. 

Cattle were driven north to the railway markets, or to feed on the 
lush grass of the high plains, or to furnish “beef for Uncle Sam’s 
Injuns” on the reservations of the Northwest. 

“Whoopee Ti-Yi-O” is one of the most interesting of the cowboy 
songs in its picturesque cowboy vernacular and in the weirdness of 
its tune. 

The tune of my version is similar to Owen Wister’s,!® as recorded 
by Lomax, except that mine is further complicated by an additional 
refrain, which makes another peculiar turn in the melody. 

As to the age of the song, Miss Larkin thinks it dates from some- 
where in the 1860’s.14 But so far as I have been able to learn, 
neither the exact date nor the author is known. N. Howard Thorp 
says that he heard it sung by Jim Falls, in Tombstone, Ariz.” 
Wister’s date, 1893, seems to be the earliest thus far noted. 

The version here recorded, as set down by Dr. Hull Alden Cook, 
is still sung on the ranges of Colorado and Wyoming. 


8. The idea of “bobbing off their tails’’ was evidently a humorous invention of the cowboy 
to gull the tenderfoot. 

9. Dick, Everett, loc. cit., pp. 55-62. 

10. Lomax and Lomax, op. cit., p. 389. Lomax quotes Owen Wister: “It took me about 
half an hour to make sure of the capricious melody.”’ He learned the song from a boy in 
McCuiloch county, Texas, in 1893. Mr. Wister’s tune is Lomax’s second example, pp. 386, 387. 

11. Larkin, op. cit., p. 95. 
12. Thorp, op. cit., p. 70. 
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WHOOPEE TI-YI-O 


As I was a-walkin’ one morning for pleasure, 

I saw a cow-puncher a-ridin’ along. 

His hat was throwed back and his spurs was a-jinglin’, 
And as he approached he was singin’ this song. 


Chorus (to be sung after each stanza) : 
Whoopee! Ti-yi-o, git along little dogies; 
It’s your misfortune, and none of my own, 
Whoopee! Ti-yi-o, git along little dogies, 
For you know that Wyoming will be your new home. 
(Repeat.) 


Oh, early in the springtime we round up the dogies, 
Mark ’em and brand ’em and bob off their tails. 
Then round up the horses, and load the chuckwagon, 
And then throw the dogies out on the long trail. 
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Oh, some boys goes up the trail for pleasure, 
But that’s where they gets it most awfully wrong. 

For you have no idea the trouble they give us, 

While we go a-driving them all along. 

Oh, your mothers was raised away down in Texas, 

Where the jimpson weed and the sandburs grow. 

Now we'll fill you up on prickly pear and cholla, 

Till you’re ready for the trail to Idaho. 

Oh, you will be soup for Uncle Sam’s Injuns, 

It’s “Beef—heap beef” I hear them cry. 

Git along, git along, git along little dogies, 

You'll be beef steers bye and bye. 

Oh, I ain’t got no father; I ain’t got no mother, 

My friends, they all left me when first I did roam. 

I ain’t got no sister; I ain’t got no brother, 

I’m a poor lonesome cowboy an’ a long ways from home.!% 


“The Texas Ranger,” another ballad of the trail, is of the familiar 
“Come, all ye” pattern. It introduces an incident that is a reminder 
of the fact that the cowboys were useful to the on-coming settlers in 
repelling Indian attacks and in pushing the frontier westward. 

The words of this song are recorded by Louise Pound, Mellinger 
Henry, John A, Lomax, and others, but the tunes seem to be rare. 

Of the version here recorded, both words and music were con- 
tributed by N. P. Power, Lawrence, February 18, 1938. He set the 
song down from memory as he heard it in 1876, while a cowboy on 
the John Hitson cattle ranch, eighteen miles north of Deer Trail, 
Colo.45 Mr. Power says that he has never seen the song in print and 
has no knowledge of the author. His version is much the earliest 
that I have found. 


13. The last stanza is given by Lomax and Lomax, op. cit., p. 418, as a part of “Poor 
Lonesome Cowboy.’ 

14. Lomax, John, Cowboy Songs, pp. 44-46, no tune; Pound, Louise, op. cit., 168, no 
tune; Henry, Mellinger E., ‘“‘More Songs From the Southern Highlands, ” The’ } hae of 
American Folk-Lore (hereafter cited JAFL), v. XLIV, pp. 85-87, “Come, all you Tennessee- 
men,”’ 18 stanzas, no tune. 

15. This John Hitson is doubtless the one mentioned by T. U. Taylor (op. cit., p. 70) 
who drove cattle in 1868. Mr. Power thinks that the song here recorded was sung by Frank 
H. Long, whose father owned a ranch in Texas. 
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Come, all ye Texas rangers, wherever you may be, 
I'll tell ye of some trouble that happened unto me. 
Come, all ye Texas rangers, I’m sure I wish you well, 
My name is nothing extra, so that I will not tell. 


When at the age of sixteen I joined the jolly band, 

That marched from San Antonio down to the Rio Grande. 
Our Captain he informed us, I suppose he thought it right, 
“Before you reach the station, my boys, you'll have to fight.” 


We saw the Indians coming, we heard them give the yell; 
My feelings at that moment, no human tongue can tell. 
We saw the glittering lances, the arrows round me hailed; 
My heart it sank within, my courage almost failed. 


We fought them nine long hours before the strife was o’er, 
And the like of dead and dying I never saw before. 

Twelve of the noblest rangers that ever roamed the West, 
Were buried with their comrades and sank in peace to rest. 


Then I thought of my dear mother, who through tears to me did say, 
“These men to you are strangers; with me you’d better stay.” 

But I thought her old and childish, the best she did not know, 

For my mind was bent on rambling and rambling I did go. 


Perhaps you have a mother, perhaps a sister, too; 
Likewise you have a sweetheart to weep and moan for you. 
If this be your condition and you're inclined to roam, 

I'll tell you by experience you'd better stay at home. 
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The words and music of “Jake and Rome” were sent to me by Dr. 
Hull Alden Cook, with this note of explanation: “This is the song as 
I obtained it from a Navajo girl at Kayenta, Ariz. Her adopted 
name is Betty Wetherill, and she has been adopted into John 
Wetherill’s family. She and her sister sang this to me one night in 
June, 1935, at the Wetherill ranch home, in the heart of the desert.” 


JAKE AND ROME 
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Jake and Rome were ridin’ along, 
Jake was singin’ what he called a song, 
When up from a gully what should appear 
But a mossbacked sooky and a bald-faced steer. 


Jake started after with his hat pulled down, 

He built himself a blocker that would snare a town, 
But the steer he headed for the setting sun, 

And believe me, neighbor, he could hump and run. 


Rome followed up his partner’s deal— 
Two old waddies that could head and heel— 
Both of them a-workin’ for the Chicken Coop 
With a red hot iron and a hungry loop. 


The sun was shinin’ in old Jake’s eyes, 
And he wasn’t ready for no great surprise, 
When the steer gave a wiggle like his dress was tight, 
And he busted through a juniper, and dropped from sight. 


Old Jake’s pony done a figure 8, 

Jake done his addin’ just a mite too late. 
He left the saddle a-seein’ red, 
And he landed in the gravel of a river bed. 
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Now Rome’s horse was a good horse, too, 
But he couldn’t figure out just where Jake flew; 
So he humped and he started for the cavvyard, 
And he left Rome sittin’ where the ground was hard. 


Jake sat a-holdin’ up his swelled up thumb, 
Says he, “I reckon we was goin’ some!” 
When Rome he bellered, “Get away from here, 
Or you're goin’ to get tangled with that bald-faced steer!” 


Rome clumb a-straddle of a juniper tree, 
“There’s no more room up here,” says he. 
So Jake he figures for himself to save 
By backin’ in the opening of a cutback cave. 
The steer he charged with his head ’way down, 
A-rollin’ his eyes and a-pawin’ the ground— 
Hookin’ and a-sniffin’ and a-turnin’ about, 
Every time he quit old Jake come out! 


Rome said, “You old fool, back out of sight, 
You act like you’re hankerin’ to make him fight!” 
When Jake he answered sort of fierce and queer: 
“Back, hell, nothin’; there’s a bear in here!” 


A favorite theme of cowboy songs is the death of the cowboy on 
“the lone prairie.” It is not strange that the thought of such a 
tragic end was uppermost in his mind, for life on the trail was 
hazardous. On this point Everett Dick says that a horse’s stepping 
into a prairie dog or badger hole might throw its rider under an on- 
rushing herd, where he would be trampled to death. “In trying to 
turn a herd, it was not uncommon for a cowboy to ride off a cliff or 
into a gully, where his comrades found his mangled form the next 
day. Along the trail another mound was made, which bore mute 
witness to the fact that a cowboy died doing his duty.” *® 

The fragment, “Blood on the Saddle,” treats of such an episode; 
and though the song is sung in a humorous fashion, its connotation 
was anything but funny to cowboys. I know nothing of the origin 
of the song, but I am inclined to agree with Dr. R. W. Gordon, 
formerly of the American Folk-Lore archives of the Library of Con- 
gress, that it does not quite ring true as a genuine cowboy song. 

My niece, Dr. Winifred Hull Salinger, New Haven, Conn., sang 
this song for me in 1930, as Austin Phelps had heard it in Arizona. 


16. Dick, loc. cit., p. 60. 
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BLOOD ON THE SADDLE 
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There’s b-lood on the saddle, 
There’s b-lood all around. 
And a great big puddle 

Of blood on the ground. 


Oh, pity the cowboy, 

So bloody and red. 

His pony fell on him, 
And mashed in his head. 


“The Dying Cowboy,” or “The Lone Prairie,” has for its theme 
the cowboy’s lonely grave on the prairie. N. Howard Thorp says 
that he first heard this song from Kearn Carico, Norfolk, Neb., in 
1886. The authorship, he says, has been accredited to H. Clemons, 
Deadwood, Dak.’* However, as I have mentioned before, the words 
are obviously a parody, stanza for stanza, of “The Ocean Burial,” 
a song, according to Phillips Barry, familiar to folk-singers of the 
Eastern states nearly a hundred years ago.** Alvin B. Cook, of 


17. Thorp, op. cit., p. 62. 

18. Barry, Phillips, “Some Aspects of Folk-Song,” JAFL, XXV, pp. 278-280. Barry 
gives the complete text of “The Ocean Burial,” six "eight - line pe ang each parodied almost 
= for line in ‘‘The Dying Cowboy.”’ One stanza of each will indicate how close is the parody. 

e Ocean Burial’’ is usually accredited to Capt. W. H. Saunders. 


“THE OCEAN BURIAL” 


“*Oh, bury me not in the deep, deep sea!’ 
These words came faint and mournfully 
From the pallid lips of a youth who lay 
On his cabin couch, where day by day, 
He had wasted and pined, until o’er his brow, 
The death sweats had slowly passed, and now, 
The scenes of his fondly loved home was nigh, 
And they gathered around him to see him die.” 


“THE DYING COWBOY” 


‘*‘Oh, bury me not on the lone prairie’; 

Those words came slow and mournfully 

From the pallid lips of a youth that lay 

On his dying couch at the close of day. 

He had wasted and pined till o’er his brow 

Death’s shadows fast were drawing now; 

He had thought of home and the loved ones nigh, 

As the cowboys gathered to see him die.” 

—Thorp, op. cit., p. 62. 

Compare, also, Lomax, Cowboy Songs, pp. 3-8, and Larkin, op. cit., pp. 21-28. 
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Dodge City, remembers hearing his mother sing “The Burial at Sea,” 
the same song, in western Kansas some forty years ago. 

Of the many tunes of “The Dying Cowboy,” my version “A” is 
the most common. It is similar to the Lomax and the Larkin tune. 
Version “A” was sung by Dr. Leroy W. Cook, Boulder, Colo., as he 
heard it in western Kansas forty years ago. 

Version “B” was sung by Joe M. Hull, now of Bonner’s Ferry, 
Idaho, as he heard it in southern Kansas, probably in the early 
1890’s. I have never seen this tune in print. 

The complete song as recorded by Thorp and others is six or eight 
stanzas long. 
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Oh, bury me not on the lone prairie, 
= Where the wild coyote will howl o’er me, 
ost And the rattlesnake coiling there o’er me. 
«ly. a 

Oh, bury me not on the lone prairie. 

“Oh, bury me not,” and his voice failed there; 

But they listened not to his dying prayer; 

In a narrow grave just six by three 

They laid him there on the lone prairie. 
Where the dewdrops fall and the butterfly rest, 
The wild rose bloom on the prairie’s crest; 
Where the coyotes howl and the wind blows free, 
They buried him there on the lone prairie. 
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Another prime favorite with the cowboy was “The Cowboy’s 
Lament.” N. Howard Thorp says that he heard a version of this 
song in 1886. The authorship, he adds, is accredited to Troy Hale, 
Battle Creek, Neb.’® But here again there is obviously a borrowing 
at least of the refrain, 

Beat the drum slowly and play the fife lowly, 
And play the dead march as they carry me on. 

This, Phillips Barry points out, bears a striking resemblance to 
a passage in the Irish song, “The Unfortunate Rake” (Ireland, 
1790) .*° 

But whatever its origin, the cowboy by his re-creations has made 
it his own. There are innumerable versions.*!_ Of these, Thorp’s is 
the earliest. Lomax has a much longer variant. 

The opening line of Dr. Pound’s version is unique: 

As I walked through Tom Sherman’s bar-room. 

One of the commonest beginning lines is Thorp’s— 

As I walked out in the streets of Laredo. 


Miss Larkin’s first lines are unusual: 


My home’s in Montana, 
I wear a bandana. 


Interesting, too, is Miss Larkin’s concluding stanza: 


And take me to Boot Hill 
And cover me with roses, 
I’m just a young cowboy 
And I know I done wrong. 


19. Thorp, op. cit., p. 41. 

20. Barry, loc. cit., p. 276. Barry says that ‘““‘The Cowboy’s Lament” is a remarkable ex- 
ample of communal re-creation. 

21. Also compare Belden, H. M., “‘Balladry in America,” JAFL, v. XXV, p. 16; Larkin, 
op. cit., pp. 14, 15; Lomax, op. cit., pp. 74-76, no tune; Pound, op. cit., p. 170, ““‘The Dying 
Cowboy,” but the same as “The Cowboy’s Lament” of Thorp, with the refrain, “Beat the 
Drum Slowly.” 
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Version “A,” contributed by Freda Butterfield, was sung by her 
father, Oscar G. Butterfield, as he learned it in western Kansas in 
the late 1880’s. Miss Butterfield is in doubt about some of the lines, 
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particularly of the first stanzas. 


THE COWBOY’S LAMENT 
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whith- er their poor boy has roamed, I first took to drink - ing ana 











then to card play- ing, Got shot in the bose omand death is my 


Version “B,” as sung by Joe M. Hull (about 1890), has a tune 
which I have not seen in print nor heard elsewhere. 


Come sit beside me and hear my sad story 


Tell one and the other before they go further 
To stop their wild roaming before it’s too late. 


My friends and relations they live in the Nation; 
They know not whither their poor boy has roamed; 
I first took to drinking and then to card-playing, 
Got shot in the bosom and death is my doom. 


So write me a letter to my gray-haired mother, 

And write me a letter to sister so dear, 

Then there is another who’s dearer than my mother 
Who'd weep if she knew I was dying out here. 


Then beat the drums slowly and play the fife lowly 
And play the dead march as you carry me along; 
Take me to the graveyard and lay the sod o’er me, 
For I’m a poor cowboy, and I know I’ve done wrong. 
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then to card - play-ing, Got shot in the breast; I am dy - ing to - day. 


Sometimes the cowboy songs are cynical in mood. Such a one is 
“T’ve Got No Use for the Women,” as sung by Freda Butterfield, 
Iola.2* I know nothing as to the origin of this “gambler and gun- 
man” song. Such terms as “mesquite,” “chaparral,” and “vaquero” 
indicate that it hails from the Southwest. 
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My pal was as straight a young punch-er Hon-est and wietien and square. 














He be - came a gam-bler and gun-man, And a wom- an sent him there, If 














she'd been the pal that she should have, He might have been rais-in' a son 
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In -stead of out there on the prai-ries To fall by the ran_-ger's gun. 





22. If any of my readers knows what the origin is of this song or of “Jake and Rome” 
and “Blood on the Saddle,” I should be grateful for the information.—M. EB. H. 
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I’ve got no use for the women; 
A true one may never be found; 

They'll stand by a man when he’s winning, 
And laugh in his face when he’s down. 
My pal was a straight young puncher, 
Honest and upright and square; 

He became a gambler and gunman, 

And a woman sent him there. 

If she’d been the pal that she should have, 
He might have been raisin’ a son 

Instead of out there on the prairies 

To fall by the ranger’s gun. 


When a vaquero insulted her picture 
He filled him full of lead. 


All the night long they trailed him 
O’er mesquite and gay chaparral; 

And I couldn’t help think of that woman 
As I saw him pitch and fall. 

He raised his head on his elbow, 

The blood from his wounds flowed red; 
He looked around at his comrades, 
Whispered to them and said: 


Oh, bury me out on the prairie 

Where the coyotes may howl o’er my grave. 
Bury me out on the prairie, 

Some of my bones to save. 

Wrap me up in my blanket; 

Bury me deep in the ground, 

Then cover me over with boulders 

Of granite huge and round. 


So we buried him out on the prairie, 

Where the coyotes still howl o’er his grave; 
And his soul is now a-resting 

From the unkind touch she gave; 

And many another young puncher 

As he rides by that pile of stones, 

Recalls some similar woman, 

And envies his mould’ring bones. 


Cowboys in their hours of leisure and relaxation in the winter 
evenings on the ranch or in the saloons and dance halls, swapped 
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songs that they had brought with them from the East and South or 
picked up here and there from some settler or chance acquaintance.”* 












23. (a) Sometimes the texts were borrowed from a poem in a Western newspaper. Such 
seems to have been the origin of “Home on the Range,’’ according to John R. Cook in The 
Border and the Buffalo (Crane and Company, Topeka, 1907), pp. 292, 298. According to 
Floyd Streeter (op. cit., p. 218): “‘A recent lawsuit over the authorship of this song has 
brought to light the information that Dr. Brewster Higley, who homesteaded on Beaver creek 
in Smith county, Kansas, in the early 1870's, wrote a poem entitled ‘A Western Home,’ in 
18738, which was printed in the Smith County Pioneer the : same year. It is claimed that this 
was the original version of the song [Home on the Range].’ 

(b) I have obtained from George A. Root of the Kansas State Historical Society a copy 
of a poem which is either a parody on or a forerunner of “Starving to Death on a Govern- 
ment Claim” (Pound, op. cit., p. 178). 

Of this production Mr. Root says: “This was sent in as a contribution to the North Topeka 
Mail, about the year 1889, but was never used. My father, the late Frank A. Root, to- 
gether with my brother and me, was engaged in the publication of the Mail. The poem struck 
me as full of humor and homely philosophy, and I rescued it and stowed it away, intending 
to print it if I could find any excuse for doing so.”” (The Mail rarely published verse of 
any sort.) 

This curiosity is here printed for the first time and in exactly the form that it was sub- 
mitted, almost fifty years ago: 
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“GOVERMENT CLAMES” 








“frank baker is my name 
and a bachler I am 
ime keeping old bach 
just like a man 
youl find me out west 
in the county of ford 
a starving to death 
on a goverment clame 
hurah for ford county 
tis the land of the free 
the home of the bed bug 
grasshopper and flee 
ile sing loud its prases 
and tell of its fame 
while starving to death 
on my goverment clame 
my clothes they are ragged 
my language is ruf 
my bread is case hardened 
both solid and tuf 
the do it is scaterd 
all over the room 
the floor it gets scared 
at the site of a broom 
then come to ford county 
thare is a home for you all 
where wind never ceases 
and the rain never falls 
where the sun never sinks 
but always remains 
till it cooks you all up 
on your goverment clames 
my house it is built 
of the natheril soil 
the walls are erected 
according to hoil 
the roof has no pitch 
tis level and plain 
I always get wet 
when it hapens to rain 





the dishes are scaterd 
all over the bed 
thay are covered with sorgum 
and goverment bread 
still I have a good time 
and live at my ease 
a whitling sap sorgum 
potatoes and greas 
how happy I feel 
when I crol into bed 
when the rattlesnakes rattle 
a tune at my head 
and the gay littie bed bug 
so cheerful and bright 
thay keep me a lafing 
to thirds of the night 
and the gay little flee 
with sharp tax in his toes 
play rattle logketchem 
all over my nose 
hurah for ford county 
hurah for the west 
where the farmers and lofers 
are ever at rest 
fore there is nothing to do 
but s[w]Jeetly remain 
and starve like a man 
on a goverment clame 
how happy I feel 
on my goverment clame 
ive nothing to loze 
and nothing [to] gain 
ive nothing to eat 
ive nothing to ware 
and nothing from nothing 
is honest and fair 
O its here i am 
and here I will stay 
my money all gone 
and I cant get away 
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Such a song is “Springfield Mountain,” one of the very few Ameri- 
can ballads based on an actual incident. Its history is discussed in 
exhaustive articles by W. W. Newell and by Phillips Barry,”* ac- 
cording to whom the original ballad was a serious one, recounting 
the tragic death of “Lieutenant Merrick’s only son.” (The name 
varies, as Curtis, Carter, etc.) But the song has become debased by 
oral transmission and re-creation until it is a ludicrous comedy. 

The song here set down by Dr. Hull A. Cook as it is still sung 
in Colorado, has a tune different from any that I have seen in print. 


SPRINGFIELD MOUNTAIN 
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On Springfield mountain there did dwell 
A comely youth, I knew him we-e-ell. 
Ti-roo-ri roo-ri, roo-ri-ray ; 

Ti-roo-ri roo-ri roo-ri ra-a-ay. 


On Monday morning, he did go 
Out in the meadow for to mo-o-ow. 





(Refrain.) 

thare is nothing that makes just stic to your clames 

a man more hard and profane and ride them to bad [hell] 
than a starving to death but as for myself 

on a goverment clame ile no longer remain 
hurah for ford county and starve like a man 

whare blizerds arize on a goverment clAme 
where the wind is never clenched farewell to ford co 

and the fall never dies fairwell to the west 
then come join its cores ile travel bac east 

and tell of its fame to the girl I love best 
you poor hungry men ile stop in mosoura 

that stuc on a clame and get me a wife 

° ° . ‘ ° ° and live on corn dodger 
good by you clame holders the rest of my life” 


I wish you all well 


24. Newell, William W., ‘Early American Ballads,” JAFL, v. XIII, p. 107 et seq.; Barry, 
Phillips, JAFL, v. XVIII, pp. 295-302. 
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As he was mowing, he did feel 
A pizen sarpint bite his he-e-el. 
(Refrain.) 


Oh Molly, Molly, come and see 
A pizen sarpint bited me-e-e. 


(Refrain.) 


Then Molly knelt on her knee 
And sucked the pizen out of he-e-e. 
(Refrain.) 


But Molly had a rotten tooth 
And so the pizen killed them bo-o-oth. 
(Refrain.) 


(The song is sung without a break between the refrain and the following 
stanza.) 


Another native ballad that has shown remarkable vitality and 
longevity is “Young Charlotte.” Phillips Barry, who says that he 
himself knows thirty versions of this song, accredits its authorship 
to William Carter, “the Bensontown Homer.” From Vermont, the 
author seems to have carried his song to Ohio and Illinois and per- 
haps even to Utah with the Mormons. This early trek across the 
continent may account for the song’s wide dissemination. After al- 
most a hundred years of “communal re-creation,’ Mr. Barry be- 
lieves, the song “has earned the right” to be enrolled “in the number 
of the nobility” among ballads.” 

The song is a “nice long one,” and would last out the cowboy’s 
evening, the Barry and the Pound versions each having twenty-six 
stanzas. Although the words vary slightly in the different versions, 
the theme is always the same. 

Young Charlotte lived on a mountain side, 
In a wild and lonely spot, 

There was no house for ten miles around, 
Except her father’s cot. 

Young Charlotte was fair, but too proud. On a bitterly cold night, 
she went with Charlie, her lover, to a dance a long distance from her 
home. Her mother urged her to wrap up in a blanket for fear she 
would “take her death of cold” during the long sleigh ride to the 
dance. 


“Oh, no, Oh, no,” young Charlotte cried, 
And she laughed like a gypsy queen; 
“To ride in blankets muffled up 

I never will be seen.” 


25. Barry, Phillips, ‘William Carter, the Bensontown Homer,’’ JAFL, v. XXV, pp. 156- 


168. 
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As the ride progressed, Charlotte complained that she “grew ex- 
ceeding cold”; but later she murmured faintly, “I’m growing warmer 
- now.” As they drove up to the dance hall door, Charlie discovered 
that his “charming bride” was a “frozen corpse.” 





























f 

* Her parents mourned for their daughter dear, 
And Charles wept o’er the gloom, 

¥ Till at last young Charles too died of grief, 

ze And they both lie in one tomb. 

, The song ends with a moral: 


Young ladies, think of this fair girl 
. And always dress aright, 
§ And never venture thinly clad 

On such a wintry night.?6 


The tune, which I heard Zeke Paris sing more than forty years 






































: ago, is the same one that my mother used in the well-known Civil 
War song, “The Drummer Boy of Shiloh.” ** 
YOUNG CHARLOTTE 
Samm :sa88 
eer ee 
) 
There was no house for ten miles a - round ex - cept her fa- ther's cot, 
Cowboy life was enlivened by racy snatches, such as this one from 
“The Son of a Gamboleer”: 
j —I drink my whisky clear, 
I’m a roving rake of poverty, 
7 The son of a gamboleer. 
' 26. Pound, op. cit., p. 103. Zeke Paris’ last stanzas may have been slightly different from 
Doctor Pound’s. 
27. Henry, Mellinger E., “Still More Ballads and Folk-Songs From the Southern High- 
' lands,” JAFL, v. XLV, p. 163, gives two stanzas of ‘“The Drummer Boy of Shiloh” similar to 
} the ones of my mother’s version quoted here: 


“On Shiloh’s dark and bloody ground 
The dead and wounded lay; 
Among them was the drummer boy, 
Who beat the drum that day. 


“‘A wounded soldier held him up, 
His drum was by his side; 
He clasped his hands and raised his eyes, 
} And prayed before he died.” 
(Eliza Sinclair Hull) 
Mr. Henry does not furnish the tune. Of course, the words of “Young Charlotte” are 


older than those that relate an incident of the Civil War; but where the tune originally 
came from is not known. 
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I recall from hired hands’ repertoires such choice bits as— 


She turned up the box and she poured out the pepper, 
Whack-fal-de-al-de-ay, whack-fal-de-al-de-ay, 
There’s whisky in the jar! 

and 
All I’ve got is an old iron pot, 
And a fryin’ pan to wash the baby in. 


In such a category belongs Lomax’s “Cowboys’ Gettin’-Up Hol- 

ler,”?8 my version of which runs, 

Wake, Snake, day’s a-breakin’! 

Peas in the pot, and the hoe-cake’s a-bakin’! 
This is one of the countless choruses of “Old Dan Tucker,” perhaps 
the most nearly ubiquitous of all American fiddle tunes. Other 
dance tunes popular with the cowboy were “Money Musk,” “Fisher’s 
Hornpipe,” “Devil’s Dream,” “Arkansaw Traveller,” “Rosin the 
Bow,” “Irish Washerwoman,” and “Turkey in the Straw” (sung by 
my mother as “Old Zip Coon”). If the fiddler were absent, the 
caller at the dance would improvise words to many of these tuncs. 
“The Girl I Left Behind Me,” that favorite of the Civil War, of 
ancient lineage, went through almost as many transformations as 
“Mademoiselle from Armentiéres.” 

In gentler mood, the cowboy of the 1870’s indulged in some of the 
popular sentimental songs, such as “Lorena,” “Sweet Evelina,” 
“Bonnie Eloise,” “Annie Lisle,” “Lillie Dale,” and “Sweet Eulalie.” 
In such a mood, no doubt, the “notorious woman outlaw” of the 
Indian territory, Belle Starr, struck off “My Love Is a Rider.” *® 

The words of this song, recorded by Margaret Larkin, are strongly 
reminiscent of the following song, which my mother, Mrs. Eliza 
Sinclair Hull, brought West with her from Ohio, in 1866. 


28. Lomax and Lomax, op. cit., p. 375. 

29. Larkin, op. cit., pp. 45-47. ‘‘My Lover’s a Rider’ appeared in William B. Bradbury’s 
New York Glee and Chorus Book, 1855. Since this was one of the most popular singing school 
books during the 1860’s, it might well have been seen by Belle Starr, or the resemblance be- 
tween the two songs may be accidental. The author’s name is not given, but it was trans- 
lated by C. M. Cady. (The original language is not mentioned, but the song has all the ear- 
marks of the “tra-la-la” Swiss songs of which William Bradbury was so fond.) 
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MY LOVER'S A RIDER 
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lov -er's a ri-der, a ri-der so fine; The is 
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My lover’s a rider, a rider so fine; 

The steed is his sov’reign; the rider is mine. 
La-la-la-la-la-la-la-la-la-la, 
La-la-la-la-la-la-la-la-la-la-la. 

Blue eyes and brown hair, and right noble in mien; 
Oh, charming and fair is my lover, I ween. 
My heart is a castle weli-bolted and grim; 
My love is the pass-key; it opens to him. 
My lover’s away; he is over the sea; 

I need not be told he is thinking of me. 

If you have a lover so noble and true; 

I'll finish my song and then listen to you. 


Not uncommon among the songs of the cowboy (sung, sometimes, 
I fear, when he had reached the maudlin stage of inebriation) were 
the sob-songs of mother, home, and the cowboy’s heaven. 

Sam Ridings, in The Chisholm Trail, mentions one of these songs, 
which he calls “Two Thousand Miles Away.”*° It is almost exactly 
like the chorus of the following song, which I heard Zeke Paris sing 
when I was a child. I wish it were possible to put into the printed 
song the great fervor and pathos of the singer! 


30. Ridings, Sam, op. cit., p. 294. Mellinger E. Henry records a song, “Dear Mother.” 
He refers to a remark of Professor Combs concerning this: “‘Stanza 7 sounds dangerously like 
the old song a two-line refrain of which runs: 

‘For I have a dear old mother 

Ten thousand miles away.’”’ 
Professor Combs says that he heard his mother sing the song thirty years ago.—JAFL, v. 
XLIV (1931), p. 97. 
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TEN THOUSAND MILES AWAY 
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On the banks of a lonely river, 
Ten thousand miles away, 
There I’ve an aged mother 
Whose hair is turning gray. 
Chorus: 

Then blame me not for weeping, 
Oh, blame me not, I pray, 

For I’ve an aged mother, 

Ten thousand miles away. 


Of the numerous songs depicting the cowboy’s heaven, perhaps the 
most famous one is “The Cowboy’s Dream,” beginning 
Last night as I lay on the prairie 
And looked at the stars in the sky, 


I wondered if ever a cowboy 
Would drift to the sweet bye and bye. 


The song, to the tune of “My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean,” is an 
analogy in which heaven, “the trail to the great mystic regions,” is 
compared to the long drive up the trail. 

The most picturesque stanza is 

And I’m Scared that I’ll be a stray yearling, 
A maverick, unbranded on high, 


And get out in the bunch with the “rusties,” 
When the Boss of the Riders goes by. 


N. Howard Thorp’s version, one of the earliest, he says was given 
him by Walt Roberts, Double Diamond ranch, White Mountains, 
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1898. The authorship is ascribed to the father of Captain Roberts, 
of the Texas Rangers.*4 

The loveliest cowboy song of the lone night on the prairie is 
“Night Herdin’ Song.” This version, as it is still sung to quiet the 
restless cattle on the range, was set down for me by Dr. Hull A. 
Cook. I know of only two tunes for this song, the one I record here 
and Margaret Larkin’s.*? 


NIGHT HERDIN’ SONG 
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Oh, move slow, dogies; quit roving around, 

You have wandered and trampled all over the ground. 
Oh, graze along, dogies, and feed kinda slow, 

And don’t forever be on the go. 
Move slow, little dogies, move slow, 

Hi-o, Hi-o-0-0-o. 


I’ve circle herded and night herded too, 

But to keep you together! That’s what I can’t do. 
My horse is leg weary, and I’m awful tired, 

But if you get away I am sure to get fired. 
Bunch up, little dogies, bunch up, 

Hi-o, Hi-o-0-0-o. 


81. “The Cowboy’s Dream,” Thorp, op. cit., pp. 40-41. Alice Corbin Henderson's “‘In- 
troduction” to this volume is a scholarly piece of work. Her comment on the cowboy ver- 
nacular, p. xxii, is particularly illuminating. 

32. Margaret Larkin, op. cit., pp. 9-12, records one of these exceedingly rare tunes which 
make her collection so much more valuable than those without music. I regard the tunes in 
my collection as & more important contribution than the words, because they are, as Alan 
Lomax told me, “scarcer than hen’s teeth.” 

The words of “Night Herding Song” are attributed to Harry Stephens by Lomax, Cowboy 
Songs, p. 324. 
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Oh, lay still, dogies, since you have laid down, 
Stretch away out on the big open ground. 

Snore loud little dogies and drown the wild sounds 
That will all go away when the day rolls around. 

Lay still, little dogies, lay still, 
Hi-o, Hi-o-0-0-0 (Repeat) Hi-o, Hi-o-o0-0-o. 


There is something singularly moving in this song, as it is sung in 
the dim light of a Western camp fire, to the soft accompaniment of 
the guitar. One who has slept out under the open sky on the barren 
high plains of Wyoming is reminded poignantly of the “wild sounds” 
that haunt the night watcher in that desolate region. 

This picture of the “leg-weary” cowboy talking to his restless 
cattle, pleading with them not to stampede, and finally soothing them 
to sleep with his plaintive lullaby, brings to a fitting close this brief 
survey of the cowboy’s life in song. 
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The Annual Meeting 


HE sixty-third annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical 
Society and board of directors was held in the rooms of the 
Society on October 18, 1938. 

William Allen White, president of the Society, was unable to at- 
tend the morning meeting and in his absence Thomas A. McNeal 
presided. 

Mr. McNeal called the meeting to order at 10 a.m. The first 
business was the reading of the annual report of the secretary. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT, YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 18, 1938 


Since the meeting last year more history has been made in the world than 
at any time since the close of the World War. Even in the United States it 
has been a period of change and a new consideration of the fundamentals of 
government. The result, as it affects the Historical Society, has been an in- 
creasing interest in the history of the state. Our experience confirms reports 
from other societies that there is a material growth in popular interest in local 
history. Many schools in small towns and rural communities are asking for 
detailed information about their towns and counties. These demands on the 
staff do not leave as much time as we could wish for routine work. The super- 
vision of federal projects also requires continuous attention. The work of 
cataloguing and otherwise organizing our books, relics, documents, pictures and 
newspapers is progressing, however, as will appear in the reports of the various 
departments. 

EXECUTIVE COM MITTEE 

Pres. William Allen White reappointed Thomas Amory Lee, Robert C. 
Rankin and Chester Woodward to the executive committee, the members hold- 
ing over being Justice John S. Dawson and T. M. Lillard. At the first meet- 
ing of the committee following the annual meeting Mr. Lee was elected chair- 
man. The death of J. M. Challiss, first vice-president, was a great loss to the 
Society. Mr. Challiss was a member of a pioneer family, and he was an active 
supporter of the work of the Society. 

BUDGET REQUESTS 

Appropriation requests for the next legislature were filed with the budget 
director in September. Four additions to the staff were requested: a research 
director and three cataloguers. Five hundred dollars was asked for microfilm- 
ing, and a $500 increase in the book fund. Also, $1,350 was requested for the 
purchase of new catalogue cases. In the budget for the Old Shawnee Mission 
$25,000 was asked for the restoration of the north building. 


FEDERAL WORK PROJECTS 


Federal work projects operating under the Society’s supervision have con- 
tinued without interruption. Mrs. Harrison Parkman and other WPA and 
NYA officials have provided better-than-average workers who have made 
commendable progress in the tasks assigned them. Mention of their work 
programs is incorporated in reports of the departments. 
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Thirteen to fourteen persons have been regularly employed sixteen days 
a month each under the WPA project. From October 6, 1937, to October 5, 
1938, the federal government contributed $11,771.73 for salaries. The Society’s 
expenditure for the same period was approximately $600 for typewriter rentals 
and working materials. During the year the Society’s WPA program has 
operated under four project numbers. On July 1 our WPA personnel was 
absorbed by H. C. Sticher’s WPA state-wide museum project. Direct control 
of individuals and their work assignments is still retained by the Society. 

The NYA project, employing three to four young persons six or eight days 
a month, has operated continuously throughout the year. In its operation the 
federal government has expended approximately $750 for salaries. Starting in 
September one Washburn student, employed through the college NYA pro- 
gram, was assigned to the Society. 


SUBJECTS FOR RESEARCH 


Inquiries for information come from many sources. In recent months we 
have sent material to both national broadcasting companies, to two trans- 
continental railways, to several of the great newspapers of the country, to one 
of the large bus lines and to two of the leading motion-picture companies. 
Producers of several of the “epic” films have been supplied by us with histori- 
cal data, which, however, is seldom recognizable when the pictures are pro- 
duced. A great deal of what is seen in the pictures about Kansas or is heard 
on the air or printed in books, newspapers and magazines is based on informa- 
tion secured from the Society. There are, of course, innumerable questions 
from individuals that require little research. 

During the year there have been more than the usual number of historians 
doing serious research. Their subjects are grouped here under several 
rather broad headings: Biography: Edgar Watson Howe; David J. Brewer; 
Arthur Capper; Robert Simerwell; Charles Robinson; William A. Johnston; 
Everett family; John Steuart Curry; Bat Masterson; Isaac McCoy; Mother 
Bickerdyke; Andrew H. Reeder; William L. Couch; Daniel Reed Anthony. 
Economics: Kansas sales tax; financial history of Kansas; survey of com- 
modity prices; economic history of Dodge City; investments. Education: 
Permanent school funds of Kansas; sociological factors affecting the develop- 
ment of education in Kansas; history of private normal schools; early high 
schools of Kansas; educational development in Harper county; history of 
education in Pawnee county. Foreign influences: Contribution of the foreign 
element to Barton county; history of the Swedish colony in Allen county; 
Scandinavian immigration to Lincoln county. Journalism: Early newspapers 
in Morton county. Literature and Music: Music festivals; John Brown in 
literature; Kansas literature for 1937. Politics: Colored Farmers’ Alliance 
and its relation to the Populist movement; Progressive movement in the 
Republican party, 1902-1917; congressional insurgency, 1909-1913. General: 
Coal mines; influence of Fort Leavenworth on the development of the West; 
history and evolution of the Kansas Corporation Commission; Kansas oratory 
in the territorial period; history of child placing in Kansas; Quantrill raid; 
Kickapoo Indians in Kansas; church histories; court of industrial relations; 
history of McLouth; history of the state penitentiary; Osage removal and 
settlement; history of settlement on Little Osage; Atehison, Topeka & Santa 
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Fé land grants; border trouble in Linn and Bourbon counties; railroads; 
history of Abilene; child labor amendment; organization of Kansas troops in 
the Civil War; range cattle industry in the Flint Hills. 


LIBRARY 


During the year the library has answered approximately 2,100 requests for 
information about Kansas, 900 about genealogy and 600 about the West, 
Indians and American history. Material from the loan file has been in con- 
tinuous demand from schools and individuals over the state. Much assistance 
and material has been given to persons employed on federal projects. 

This Society is the depository for Kansas of the Library of Congress authors’ 
catalogue. Approximately 50,000 cards are filed in this catalogue each year. 
During the past year workers have filed these cards and have revised the 
filing of all cards under state and United States headings. An index to the 
roster of Kansas soldiers in the Civil War has been completed by WPA work- 
ers and is proving very useful. Other workers have begun an index to The 
North Carolina Historical and Genealogical Register, the information in this 
three-volume set being practically lost for want of an index. Current and old 
newspaper clippings are being pasted by WPA workers and these files are being 
revised. 

The first state textbook printed and bound at the State Printing Plant was 
recently presented to the library. W.C. Austin was state printer and Victor 
S. Boutwell was foreman of the bindery when this book was published in 1914, 
and both are occupying these positions today. The book was Anna E. Arnold’s 
History of Kansas. 

The Historical Records Survey of the WPA is compiling an inventory of 
Kansas imprints from 1854 to 1876. The majority of entries have come from 
this library. This work, when published, will be of value to all libraries. 

PICTURE COLLECTION 

During the past year 597 pictures have been added to our collection. Six 
oil paintings depicting the early West were the gift of the Adolph Roenigk 
estate. Letters were sent to the Chambers of Commerce of seventy cities for 
which we had no or few pictures in our collection. As a result the Society 
received seventy-five pictures representing seven cities. Other cities have asked 
through their local newspapers for pictures and we hope later to receive more. 

In February a catalogue case was purchased for the picture catalogue and 
we now have a convenient index containing approximately 30,000 cards. 

PRIVATE MANUSCRIPTS 

Sixty-one manuscript volumes and 1,622 individual manuscripts were re- 
ceived during the year. 

Of outstanding importance among these recent accessions are the diaries of 
Isaac T. Goodnow covering the period 1834-1894, in forty-five small volumes. 
They were the gift of his niece, Miss Harriet Parkerson, of Manhattan. Isaac 
Goodnow came to Kansas territory in 1855 and settled near Manhattan. In 
1857, with Joseph Denison, Washington Marlatt and others he established 
Bluemont College, which later became Kansas State College. Goodnow served 
as superintendent of public instruction and was land commissioner for the 
M. K. & T. railway. He was prominent in local and state affairs for nearly 
forty years. 
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Fifteen letters by Charles Robinson to his wife, 1857-1862, have been added 
to the Robinson papers. 

An unusual diary is that of George H. Hildt for the year 1857. Hildt, with 
companions from Canal Dover, Ohio, took up land near Olathe, Johnson 
county, early in 1857. William Clarke Quantrill, later guerrilla chief, was 
a friend and neighbor. 

Sixty-four photostat copies of letters and documents on file in the office 
of the U. 8. commissioner of Indian affairs, relating to the Shawnee mission and 
the manual labor school, were added to the manuscript materials on those 
historic institutions. They are dated 1838-1865. 

Through the courtesy of Atlanta university photostat copies of 47 letters by 
John Brown to Seth Thompson, 1826-1847, were secured; also copies of 17 
letters by Franklin B. Sanborn, 1857-1858. The Brown letters relate mainly to 
business enterprises in which Brown and Thompson were associated; the San- 
born letters relate to affairs of the territory. 

Generous permission was given the Society by J. E. Everett, of Brewster, 
N. Y., to copy a series of letters written by his parents, John R. and Sarah 
Everett, during the period 1855-1864 while they were residents of Miami 
county. These letters set forth in detail the circumstances of pioneer life and 
the political conditions of the period, and are of such unusual interest that 
the entire series will be published in the Quarterly during 1939. 

Typing of the letters in the letter press books of Thomas Ewing, Jr., and 
the Leavenworth law firm of Sherman, Ewing & McCook, 1857-1861, has been 
completed by a typist on the WPA project. Total number of letters copied 
is 919. Copies have also been made of various documents, including the 
minutes of the Connecticut Kansas colony, records of the Kickapoo town 
company, etc. 

Workers on the NYA project have continued the indexing of the Society’s 
correspondence volumes under the supervision of this division. 

Gifts of manuscripts were made by the following during the year: Paul M. 
Angle; Mrs. J. A. Bacon; J. E. Bartholomew; J. W. Berryman; Mrs. Samuel* 
J. Brandenburg; Annie M. P. Bundy estate; Mrs. B. E. Canfield; John Carter; 
J. T. Crawford; Mrs. J. H. Culbertson; Mrs. C. O. De Lap; W. H. Fernald; 
Ellsworth Fuller; R. W. Graham; Mary W. Greene; Myra E. Hull; Schuyler 
Lawrence; Mrs. George T. McDermott; Dr. Karl A. Menninger; Mrs. John 
Moore; H. Nerman Niccum; Jennie S. Owen; L. Palenske; Harriet Parker- 
son; Mrs. Dwight H. Platt; Willard Raymond; Harold Root; Mrs. A. B. 
Seelye; Mrs. Ella D. Shaul; Mrs. John Siglinger; Mrs. Manie B. Specht; 
Donald W. Stewart; Oscar K. Swayze; Tecumseh Social Service Club; Mrs. 
K. Myrtle Smith Wheeler; William Allen White; Mrs. Evelyn Whitney. 


STATE ARCHIVES 


The Social Security act has increased the demands made on this Society, 
since applicants for old-age assistance must furnish proof of their ages. In- 
dividuals and welfare boards in nearly every county of the state have turned to 
us for help. In order to verify birth dates prior to 1911 it is necessary to check 
the official census records in our archives department or to make a search 
through the newspapers. During the past nine months we have issued 528 age 
certifications. Only occasionally is the information supplied by the applicant 
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definite enough to enable us to get the facts from the census immediately. 
During this time 2,277 census volumes and hundreds of newspapers have been 
consulted. Often it is necessary to devote hours in the search for a single 
name. This service has been provided without charge, as our contribution to 
social welfare, but it has become a rather serious problem. We also receive 
many requests from aged persons born in Kansas who are applying for as- 
sistance in other states. 

During the year one WPA worker has been employed full time and other 
workers part time on the index of the 1860 census of Kansas begun last year. 
Names indexed to October 5 total 62,568. The names and other essential 
census data are posted on specially printed forms and are filed alphabetically. 

The index of charters issued by the state, being prepared by WPA assistants, 
has been carried from 1855 to 1919. During the year 37,575 cards were added, 
the total now being 154,575. Nine volumes of amendments have been cata- 
logued and the changes noted on original cards of the index. The value of 
this index was explained in the secretary’s report last year. 

The archives cataloguer and a WPA typist compiling a list of the “lost” 
towns of Kansas have forms partly filled out on 3,960 places. It is anticipated 
that this record of the towns that have disappeared in Kansas may total 5,000. 
Every phase of Kansas history is reflected in these town names. They come 
from Indians, explorers, businesses, railroads. They recall the strife over 
slavery. Many were brought from the Old World by foreign settlement and 
others have their source in religious cults. Some are descriptive of the flora 
and fauna of their locations and others are descriptive of their geological or 
geographical aspects. The range cattle era named some and the Civil War left 
its impress on many. There is comedy in many freak names and tragedy in 
the names of certain towns involved in county-seat fights. Statesmen and 
military officers were remembered, and many a farmer gave his own name or 
that of a woman of his family to many a lost post office. Frequently, in this 
connection, a change in name or location simply meant removal of the post 
office to another farmer’s house. 


NEWSPAPER SECTION 


For several years the Society has considered using microphotography for 
preserving parts of its collections. Since camera equipment and materials for 
photographing newspapers on 35 mm. film cost several thousand dollars we do 
not expect to make photographs until a special appropriation to cover equip- 
ment, labor and materials can be secured from the legislature. Until then 
we expect to use the service offered by film laboratories where newspapers may 
be shipped and filmed at prices not at all unreasonable in comparison with 
other copy methods. A projector has been purchased and we hope to pick up 
for filming, as our funds will permit, rare files of Kansas newspapers heretofore 
not available to the Society’s patrons. Filming of the Society’s own newspaper 
collections that should be done will have to wait until more money is available. 

In line of this policy we borrowed files of the Abilene Chronicle, 1870-1873, 
from H. W. Wilson, of Abilene, and the Ellsworth Reporter, 1871-1875, from 
Harold and Ned Huycke, of Ellsworth. Two rolls of film now in our film 
library were made from these newspapers by a subsidiary of the Eastman 
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Kodak Co., in Rochester. Both files carry much news of the early cattle busi- 
ness in these towns. Extra files have never come to light and it was gratifying 
to secure copies of them before they were lost to the Society forever. 

For the first time the newspaper division has kept count of the number of 
patrons using its facilities and has noted the extent of newspaper materials re- 
quested. From January 1 to September 30, 3,797 patrons were registered. They 
consulted 5,407 newspaper bound volumes and 10,619 unbound issues. 

The 1938 List of Kansas Newspapers and Periodicals was published in July. 
It shows 735 newspapers and periodicals being received regularly by the Society 
for filing. Of these, 61 are dailies, 14 semiweeklies, 490 weeklies, 27 fort- 
nightlies, 12 semimonthlies, one once-every-three-weeks, 69 monthlies, 10 bi- 
monthlies, 21 quarterlies, 27 occasionals, two semiannuals, and one annual, 
coming from all the 105 Kansas counties. Of the 735 publications, 170 are 
listed Republican, 45 Democratic, 281 independent in politics, 91 school or col- 
lege, 29 religious, and 119 miscellaneous (including six Negro publications). 

On January 1, 1938, the Society’s collection contained 45,069 bound volumes 
of Kansas newspapers, in addition to the more than 10,000 bound volumes of 
out-of-state newspapers dated from 1767 to date. Additional steel shelving 
costing $900, authorized by the 1937 legislature, has been installed. The new 
shelves provide storage for out-of-state newspapers which have been stacked 
on boxes and benches for twenty years, and for the first time in decades the 
entire newspaper collection is properly housed. 

A collection of Emporia newspapers received from the office of Ted New- 
comer, county clerk of Lyon county, was the outstanding old newspaper acces- 
sion of the year. Chief among these was a very fine file of The Kansas News, 
published at Emporia from June 6, 1857, to December 20, 1878. Until receipt 
of these papers the Society had only three issues of the News dated before 
December, 1865. Other papers in this collection were The Tidings, April 13- 
December 28, 1894, the Emporia Ledger, January 8-November 19, 1874, and 
the Emporia Weekly Republican, January 26, 1882-December 27, 1894. Other 
gifts included fifteen bound volumes of the New York Times, July, 1914- 
January, 1917, from Dr. Arthur K. Owen, Topeka; miscellaneous newspapers 
and issues of The Southern Kansas Herald, Miami County Argus, and Miami 
County Advertiser, papers published in Paola in the 1860’s and the latter two 
not previously represented in the Society’s collections, from Ruth Field, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; L’Estafette du Kansas, French newspaper published at Leaven- 
worth, December 25, 1858, from Grace Campdoras, San Diego, Cal., and mis- 
cellaneous newspapers from the State Library, Ralph T. Baker, Mrs. Clem C. 
Maurer, W. C. Epperson, Margaret E. Wallbridge, all of Topeka; Rupert 
Calvo, Columbia, S. C.; Mrs. F. H. Hodder, Lawrence, and Gene Howe, 
Amarillo, Tex. 

MUSEUM 

The attendance in the museum for the year was 33,637, an increase of 1,031 
over the preceding year. 

There were 64 accessions. The most important addition for many years 
was the airplane presented by Robert Billard of Topeka as a memorial to his 
brother, L. Phil Billard, who was killed in line of duty in France in 1918. 
It is a Curtiss type plane which was built in Topeka in 1912 by A. K. 
Longren. Mr. Billard had received requests from several institutions for this 
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plane and was offered $25,000 for it. It is in splendid condition and attracts 
hundreds of visitors. On July 24 it was formally presented to the Society by 
Mr. Billard at a public meeting in Memorial hall. Sen. Arthur Capper, who 
is a director of the Historical Society and a long-time friend of the Billard 
family, made the principal address. 

Another valuable accession was a replica of the first McCormick reaper, 
invented by Cyrus Hall McCormick in 1831. It was donated on behalf of 
the International Harvester Company by Cecil H. Wiley, manager of the 
Topeka branch. 

Two collections of interesting historic objects were bequeathed to the 
Society in the wills of Annie M. P. Bundy and Kate King. 

During the year the walls and ceilings in the museum were repaired and 
painted. All the pictures and exhibits were taken down and cleaned and re- 
paired. The oil paintings were washed according to a formula provided by 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art; many of the frames were restored and new 
labels made. Also all silver and brass objects in the museum were cleaned 
and polished. In all, 619 pictures were restored between the first of March 
and the last of July. 

All the birds in five of the large cases of the Goss collection were cleaned 
and the cases were repaired. 

A project has been approved by the WPA for the construction of six 
dioramas for the museum. These dioramas will be five feet wide and will 
exhibit in three dimensions six outstanding scenes in Kansas history. This 
will be one of the most interesting exhibits in the museum. 

It is impossible to list in this report all the accessions. The names of donors 
were: George A. Root, Annie M. P. Bundy estate, Clarence Messick, Carl 
Teichgraeber, Kate King estate, Woman’s Kansas Day Club, A. B. Griggs, 
C. B. Crosby, Cecil H. Wiley, Robert Pierce, Robert Billard, L. C. Oaklund, 
Harry L. Rhodes, all of Topeka; John O’Bennick and daughter Mary Tohee, 
Mayetta; Alice A. Scott, Olathe; Frank Brown, Soldier; Henry Clay Nahgonbe 
(Bear), Mayetta; L. A. Stone, Ottawa; Mrs. Harvey Hiskey, Robinson; Pierce 
R. Hobble, Dodge City; Don DuCharm, Havensville; Lyman Hollis, Chicago, 
Ill.; Mrs. Anna L. Cook, Huggins, Mo.; J. W. Wallace, Long Beach, Cal. 


ACCESSIONS 


Total accessions to the Society’s collections for the year ending June 30, 
1938, were as follows: 


Library: 
i Uk nek pane aew ue ees eee 1,450 
iia eee eee gheenr aches héweehaceens 3,818 
Magazines (bound volumes)...................e00: none 
Archives: 
ERE EEE CE EE OT 12,637 
ry on oe cs anaes deekaee awe 17 
Private manuscripts: 
I I ince cdanackeccecheeweaeaunds 1,622 
nln deh. cebechunmubebbihesksrtceknwhe Se 61 
Printed maps, atlases and charts....................+- 97 
Newspapers (bound volumes)...............+ee+se+ee 762 
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These accessions bring the totals in the possession of the Society to the 
following figures: 


Books, pamphlets, bound newspapers and magazines.... 377,761 
Separate manuscripts (archives)..................eee0- 1,069,984 
Manuscript volumes (archives)................20eee0 27,826 
Manuscript maps (archives)...............seeeeceeeees 583 
Printed maps, atlases and charts....................4:- 11,016 
Cy ee ee as oe cod ys iweb eden 18,341 
I I oie a wcdah Sands bed babe e-sehinneuneisie 32,912 


THE QUARTERLY 


The Kansas Historical Quarterly is now in its seventh year, six volumes 
already having been published. Much of the credit for the high standard the 
magazine has achieved among the state historical magazines of the country 
should go to Dr. James C. Malin, associate editor, who is professor of history 
at Kansas University. Doctor Malin’s criticisms of articles submitted is in- 
valuable. Nyle H. Miller, newspaper clerk, deserves credit for his excellent 
work in checking all citations that appear in the magazine and preparing the 
manuscripts for the printer. The Quarterly is widely quoted by the newspapers 
of the state and is used in many schools. 


OLD SHAWNEE METHODIST MISSION 


Next year will be the one-hundredth anniversary of the erection of the first 
brick building at Shawnee Mission. Plans are now being made for the cele- 
bration of this event. The Daughters of the American Revolution, Colonial 
Dames, Daughters of American Colonists, Daughters of 1812 and the Shawnee 
Mission Indian Historical Society will codperate with the State Historical 
Society. The building was first ready for use in October, 1839, and tentative 
plans are for the celebration in October of next year. 

In September the Society made application for a PWA project to restore 
the north building. In the budget requests submitted for the 1935 and 1937 
legislatures an appropriation of $25,000 was requested for this restoration. 
These requests were disallowed each time. If the PWA project is approved 
the federal government will assign $13,750, leaving $11,250 to be supplied by 
the state. It is hoped that if the project is approved the legislature will ap- 
propriate the state’s quota. This building in many ways is the most interesting 
of the three. Almost all the original floors, partitions, mantels, lath and other 
woodwork are still in good condition. 

To commemorate the one-hundredth anniversary of the mission the Society 
will publish an “Annals of Old Shawnee Mission.” For the past six months 
Miss Martha Caldwell, a member of the staff, has been compiling a chrono- 
logical record of the mission and school. In her research she has consulted 
scores of documents and books and has secured important records from the 
archives of the Methodist church, various government departments in Wash- 
ington, and other sources. This manuscript now totals more than 600 pages. 
A selection will be made from this compilation in the form of a year-by-year 
record. Thousands of persons visit the mission each year and many ask if 
such a history is available. 
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FIRST CAPITOL OF KANSAS 
The first capitol building, on Highway 40 in the Fort Riley reservation, con- 
tinues to attract many visitors. During the year ending September 30, 1938, 
13,282 persons stopped to inspect the building, about forty percent being from 
other states. 
MARKING HISTORIC SITES 
The Historical Society, in codperation with a special committee of the Kan- 
sas Chamber of Commerce and the officials of the state highway department, 
have been working on a plan to mark and map the principal historic sites in 
Kansas. Following several meetings in the past two or three years the His- 
torical Society tentatively selected 100 sites as worthy of marking. This work 
was done by George Root, who spent many hours checking the exact locations 
of the sites and verifying the events that make them historical. This list was 
submitted to the committee of the Kansas Chamber and as a beginning fifty 
will be selected for marking. The highway department has agreed to erect 
suitable signs and maintain them, and WPA officials will assist with material 
and labor. Some assistance will also be expected from local communities. The 
highway department is now working on blueprints of the proposed signs based 
on those being used in Montana, following a suggestion made last year at the 
annual meeting of the Historical Society by Charles H. Browne, of Horton. 
It is hoped that work can be begun on the erection of these signs within the 
next few months. 
THE STAFF OF THE SOCIETY 
This report would be incomplete without mention of the members of the 
staff of the Society. Last summer a member of the faculty of Washington 
University, St. Louis, who has conducted research in many of the large his- 
torical societies and libraries of the country, made the statement that the mem- 
bers of the staff of the Kansas State Historical Society were the most efficient 
and courteous of any he has met. The secretary is pleased to acknowledge his 
indebtedness to them for the accomplishments noted herein. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Kirke Mecuem, Secretary 


At the conclusion of the reading of the report of the secretary Mr. 
McNeal stated that it stood approved if there were no objections. 

Mr. McNeal then called for the reading of the report of the 
treasurer, Mrs. Mary Embree, which follows: 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
STATEMENT OF MEMBERSHIP FEE FUND 
From October 19, 1937, to October 18, 1938 


Os ood. os cc igh oeinnbdee dss debenuecenne $3,500.00 
i, au eb ebm etcaseeiiees 1,771.05 
Refund of money advanced for postage..................eeeeeeeees 310.00 
ESR EERE LIE OR ey ea 121.00 
re aa a da wdneawebneneee 150.00 
Refund of money advanced to janitor...................000eeeeeee 15.00 
Checks sent in for postage on volume VI of the Quarterly.......... 1.75 
ee ian at cnn sh ensekautepeaentneaesee 146.25 


Check for volume XV, of the Collections... ............0cccceeeees 2.00 
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Expenditures: 
EE ee $4.00 
Announcements of 1937 annual meeting........................ 18.40 
te ese ecaeaiesdss eas vcesavetvaetestcase 78.00 
I TD NE Sion inns eis we euvccwseedoccededenecenes 317.00 
ee Sa lod va deed ws ede see ies dee 55.55 
SD ID ND SUI i accssecewcacccdscencscssceece 13.50 
Teen nnn ee occa deun ends hidacenaeaewes can 2.00 
SSUES STL a ee ee eae ao nee 7.50 
ee Oe NR Sonn sep cienn iw atesedeswnee wen 15.00 
a EEE RE Oe Oe Per oe 2.06 
a hs a hahha oes Wows cee cdauheaenm 3.39 
EERE ES ES EE I Se 39.00 
Money advanced for WPA supplies........ccccscccccsscccccces 59.17 
Expenses of Gustave R. Gaeddert conducting the Mormon dele- 
gation across Kansas along the route of the Mormon battalion, 39.80 
Expenses of Nyle H. Miller attending the meeting of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association................seeeeeeeees 64.32 
Traveling expenses of secretary and members of staff............ 298 . 86 
EE oa ee LeU OA dl ati dbanenkeebenqenksiihuden 116.00 
I od i RU sO i da ok phe axe kd SOE $1,133.55 
Ne wiaawwaday Peas neebeaseanee 4,883 .50 
_ $6,017.05 
Balance consists of— 
oe de cele aa dl wing uhdiasa aoe wink Ane Wee eran $3,500.00 
Re adnan crcl his Wins ratik aby cgay. RW hae Asie 1,383 .50 
$4,883 .50 


JONATHAN PECKER BEQUEST FUND 
i lac c in espe e een aeaeesencesnee<ioseaawkaen $950.00 


i i NN ME OU cess awsbcdcendsneuene sieeee neon $32.31 
Interest from October 19, 1937, to October 18, 1938................... 28.95 
I tics ein hahks ad bade dhs oseee AU NbeuihakEetonant $61.26 
Expenditures: 
New Hampshire books bought of Frank J. Wilder................. 7.60 
NN NI sah wie imine amin weliwie wx alweeiealauere $53 .66 
JOHN BOOTH BEQUEST FUND 
NN IO Sa 2 aio Ge dice Suet alpen wa eae an eae $500 .00 
TE anne $54.55 
Interest from October 19, 1937, to October 18, 1938.................. 14.52 
Total receipts and balance October 18, 1938....................... $69 .07 


THOMAS H. BOWLUS FUND 


The interest from this fund of $1,000 is deposited in membership fee fund. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Mary Empnres, Treasurer. 
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At the conclusion of the reading of the report of the treasurer Mr. 

MeNeal stated that it stood approved if there were no objections. 
The report of the executive committee on the treasurer’s report 

was read by John S. Dawson, as follows: 

a EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE’S REPORT 

f Ocroser 18, 1938. 

To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 

The executive committee being directed under the bylaws to check the 
accounts of the treasurer, states that the accounts of the treasurer have been 
audited by the state accountant and they are hereby approved. 

Joun S. Dawson, Member of the Executive Committee. 


On motion of H. C. Raynesford, seconded by I. B. Morgan, the 
report was approved. 

The report of the nominating committee for officers of the Society 
was read by Thos. Doran in the absence of the chairman, Dr. James 
C. Malin: 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE'S REPORT 
Ocroser 18, 1938. 
‘ To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 


Your committee on nominations begs leave to submit the following report 
for officers of the Kansas State Historical Society: 








é 

: For a one-year term: Robert C. Rankin, Lawrence, president; Thomas M. 
Lillard, Topeka, first vice-president; Dr. James C. Malin, Lawrence, second 
q vice-president. 


For a two-year term: Kirke Mechem, Topeka, secretary; Mrs. Mary Em- 
bree, Topeka, treasurer. Respectfully submitted, 
T. A. McNeat, Chairman, 
Tuomas F. Doran, 
Mrs. A. M. Harvey, 
Grace D. M. WHEELER. 


ee 


The report of the nominating committee was accepted and re- 
ferred to the afternoon meeting of the board. 

There being no further business to come before the board of di- 
rectors, the mecting adjourned. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society con- 
vened at 2 p.m. The members were called to order by the president, 
William Allen White. 

The annual address, by Mr. White, follows: 








Address of the President 
WinuiaM ALLEN WHITE 


E will be in order, and I believe, according to the printed 

program and the instructions of your secretary, who really is 
my boss, that it will be my job to open the meeting with what is 
commonly known as the “President’s Address.” And I shall take 
occasion to express to this Society my gratitude and appreciation 
for the distinction which they have given me in electing me their 
president, and I hope during the year I have not been insensible of 
the honor. I trust that I have paid some attention to the job. 

I have tried to make as distinguished a meeting as we could have 
in the way of a program, and this evening, if I may advise our 
hearers, we shall have a dinner at the Jayhawk, of which Mr. Lloyd 
Lewis, one of the really significant biographers in America, whose 
book, Sherman, Fighting Prophet, has been so widely acclaimed, will 
speak to us about the early days of Kansas, up to the death of Jim 
Lane. 

Mr. Lewis, in getting the record of General Sherman, found his 
hero’s Kansas connections, and going into the Kansas days of Sher- 
man, he became interested in our border warfare. I believe now Mr. 
Lewis is writing a book, and is making some search in the files 
within this building. His book will be about “Bleeding Kansas”— 
a Kansas by the way that is past history, and is passed into beauti- 
ful memories, along with the Indian, the buffalo, the papaw, aboli- 
tionist, and I was about to say—the prohibitionist. This book, I 
am sure, and the research for this book, in a manner will be the 
shadow of his talk tonight. 

I thought it might be fitting if your president in his presidential 
address could consider for a few moments the population sources of 
Kansas, and their effect upon the economic and social status of the 
Kansas that we know. 

Each state in this union has its peculiar distinctions. There are 
differences between every two states—between even Vermont and 
New Hampshire, between Kansas and Nebraska, between Missouri 
and Arkansas, between any two bordering states that one may 
name. The differences are fundamental. It is difficult to say why 
those differences have been marked through the decades or the gen- 
erations—why they persist. They cannot be entirely geographical 
—they are not entirely differences of blood. But perhaps the equa- 
tion is blood plus topography and plus the geographical differences 
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that make the unique distinctions which separate one common- 
wealth in our union from another. 

Kansas was an organized community even before it was a state, 
and as a state and territory is only a little more than eighty years 
old. Two generations, perhaps three, in these swiftly moving days, 
have seen Kansas rise from the virgin prairies to a commonwealth 
which is of its own kind, a peculiar community, different from any 
neighbor, quite another kind from Oklahoma. Our slight differ- 
ences are obvious in climate and blood. But do these differences 
alone distinguish us from Nebraska, where the geographical fea- 
tures are not deeply different and a slightly different blood strain 
shapes our state’s individuality? We are strongly unlike Missouri, 
which has a historical background widely different from Kansas 
—another topography, another annual rainfall, another physical in- 
heritance. 

Nearly eighty years ago a young, thin, gaunt man from Massa- 
chusetts, a graduate of Williams College, stood on a ridge near 
Atchison, when that part of Kansas had just been abandoned by 
the aborigines. He gazed up and down the Missouri river with its 
wide and lovely expanse. He looked across the ridge into Missouri 
and back over rolling Kansas hills. He had been here long enough 
to know how the great prairies back of the Missouri river rise in 
an incline four hundred miles westward toward the Rockies. There 
on a lovely autumn day, as he stood on that ridge, he went back in 
imagination nearly 300 years to the time when the first white ex- 
plorer from the East came to Kansas. John J. Ingalls, a youth in 
his twenties, wrote what I think was the high-water mark of his 
genius, an essay entitled “Regis Loisel.” You will find it in the 
old Kansas Magazine, describing the Kansas that was—the wild 
Kansas, the illimitable virgin prairies, the limpid streams that he 
saw, that held the Narcissan images of the early first explorers from 
the East—the French and Spaniards. What they encountered in 
scenery and, indeed, civilization, when they came into our state in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Ingalls saw unchanged as he 
stood looking toward the Missouri river there in 1855. The French 
and the Spaniards left along the streams some faint marks of their 
passing. The missionaries followed the voyageurs, founded mis- 
sions in the southeast part of the state, left the names of two or 
three rivers in the interior of Kansas. Perhaps 100 miles eastward 
from the Kansas-Missouri border a few townships and creeks still 
bear French names. The French came without their women—often- 
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times they married the Indians, and their blood merged. The Indian 
blood was too strong for the southern European stock. That Med- 
iterranean civilization crumbled and was no more important to 
Kansas today than that of the mound builder and the troubadour— 
a phrase I steal from John J. Ingalls. 

When Ingalls came to Kansas in the 1850’s only a memory was 
left of this civilization of southern Europe, Spain and France. It had 
touched Kansas as a visitor and left only slight marks of its passing. 
The first real influx of population into this state came to make Kan- 
sas a slave state. It was followed directly by those who would make 
Kansas free. The opposing forces came from the South, clashing 
with settlers from the Middle and New England states. The con- 
test started in the eastern tier of counties. It reached westward 
perhaps fifty and seventy-five miles, and in some cases penetrated 
100 miles from the border, but there it stopped. Manhattan and 
Emporia were Yankee outposts in the fifties. Thousands of set- 
tlers came, and would-be politicians followed, trying to get control 
of this state to make it into a state where slavery was not per- 
mitted—a state where slavery would never be allowed. They came 
in the 1850’s—they founded the towns or blocked out counties in 
the eastern quarter of Kansas. Those from the North brought 
their families; those from the South, in the main, did not. They 
hesitated to bring their families and to settle permanently in a 
country where their slaves might not be permitted to remain bound- 
men. But the Southerners came—young men and middle-aged. 
They came for voting purposes. The New England groups brought 
their wives and children, established homes and settled down for 
good or ill. After 1860 New England blood prevailed. 

This morning, downstairs in this building, I was looking on one 
of those tables where Kansas papers are displayed, and I saw there 
a copy of The Kanzas News, published by P. B. Plumb in the middle 
1850’s. And on the first page of this paper is a two-column block 
filled with the names of the members of the Lecompton legislature 
—the slavery legislature. That block stares across the years. With 
that careful impartiality which characterizes the Kansas newspaper- 
men, Editor Plumb entitled the names there “The Roll of Infamy.” 
I was interested in that roll. I looked it over carefully. I’ll tell you 
why: 

When I came out of the shell of adolescence and attended my 
first Republican convention in 1888, I met in that gathering many 
men who had been in Kansas in the 1850’s. I met in Republican 
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politics and in Kansas politics, active in the 1880’s, scores of men 
who were part of the border warfare. But in that long list of mem- 
bers of the Lecompton legislature I looked in vain for the name of 
one man who was active in Kansas in the 1880’s. The men on 
Plumb’s “roll of infamy” had come to Kansas and gone as if they 
never were. The civilization of the South touched Kansas almost 
as lightly as the civilization of the Spanish and the French. That 
New England group which conquered Kansas, of which John J. 
Ingalls was a fair example, brought here the torch of learning, 
brought here the culture of New England, brought here the political 
institutions from New England and the Middle West. These 
Abolitionists made our constitution a copy of the constitution of 
Ohio and of certain New England states. Our county system 
comes from the Middle states modified from New England in one 
or two generations. This prewar group that adopted the Kansas 
Free-State constitution marked us. For Kansas in 1860 was still 
in embryo, still in the process of gestation. Go through any town 
today in Kansas to the east and north of Emporia, and you will 
see the houses built in the 1870’s and the late 1860’s that might 
have been set down out of balloons from any New England town. 
You see the architecture, the general set-up of the towns, white 
houses with green blinds, in elm groves and wide green lawns that 
still persist in our Eastern towns, and still show New England in 
the passing. 

After Kansas was made a free state came the war. Those Free- 
State men out of New England and the Middle states of Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana went to the war almost as one man. 
I believe Kansas had a larger proportion of veterans in the Civil 
War on the Northern side than any other state in the union. 
Which of course does not mean that we had more soldiers there, 
but rather that more Kansans went to war in proportion to our 
population than soldiers from other states. We were intensely 
union and intensely loyal to the union cause. These soldiers, re- 
turning in 1865, brought with them a host of Civil War comrades. 

I suppose one of the economic reasons why we gained Northern 
settlers so largely in proportion to our total population was that 
the Civil War veterans, following the surrender at Appomattox, 
came West looking for free lands to which their war service en- 
titled them. Probably in Kansas we had more bottom land and a 
fairly equable climate—more than any other Western states. To 
the north of us Nebraska was a little colder than Kansas. To the 
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south of us was the Indian territory. In the 1860’s and 1870's, 
when the great flood of population surged westward after the Civil 
War, the young veterans of that war took up their service claims 
in Kansas. I saw them in their 30’s when I was a child. I re- 
member today how like the World War veterans they were. The 
Civil War boys had the same fighting young faces, they had the 
same lovely girls at their sides. They spoke then with the same 
Yankee twang—either out of New England, Illinois, Ohio or In- 
diana—that our Kansas veterans use today. 

These young Civil War veterans who came into Kansas in the 
1860’s and 1870’s and 1880’s brought with them their institutions 
from the Northern states, mostly, I should say, from the Northern 
Middle states, a blood strained out of New England through the 
Ohio valley. The veterans found a fair free land. 

They pushed the settlements in the decades of the 1860’s, 1870’s 
and even to the early 1890’s. They urged a wave of Civil War 
veterans clear across the state, but it stopped, so far as permanent 
settlement was concerned, somewhere about half way across Kan- 
sas. In the seventies a wave of veterans and their young wives 
climbed the great hills from Salina to Hutchinson westward. They 
settled on the high prairies there. They tried to establish on the 
high plains in western Kansas the same methods of farming they 
had learned in Ohio and the northern Mississippi valley. Those 
methods worked in the Kansas east of Salina, in Kansas east of 
Hutchinson. But they failed on the high plains of western Kansas. 

All over Kansas these Middle Western Yankees, these young 
soldiers of the Civil War, set up their own kind of a common- 
wealth, dominated by the political Puritan. They builded town- 
ships, cities and counties upon a belief in the moral government 
of the universe. In their yearnings they fabricated their own 
Utopias. They tried to set up a community that was a reflection 
of their own God’s wisdom. So they attempted to establish a 
sort of theocracy. Moreover, they all joined the G. A. R. It 
dominated Kansas politics for 30 years: kept the state a rock- 
ribbed Republican plutocracy for thirty years after Appomattox— 
a plutocracy with benevolent aspirations. One of the early mani- 
festations of this desire to establish a moral government in their 
commonwealth was prohibition. The settlers had begun to assail 
the saloon heavily even before prohibition was adopted in 1880. 
Indeed, temperance associations of one sort and of another by 
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that time had made a considerable portion of Kansas dry. We 
were a dry state even before prohibition. 

I detour here a moment to talk about this prohibition amend- 
ment because it had a serious effect on our ethnology and social 
formation. You old men may remember in the 1870’s and 1880’s 
America was receiving a great influx of Germans, Scandinavians, 
Hollanders coming into Kansas, Wisconsin, Dakotas, in large num- 
bers. But when in 1880 the prohibition amendment was adopted, 
when in 1882 we attempted to enforce it, and when it was a major 
issue during the 1880’s we did not get the German who loves his 
beer. There are few German settlements in Kansas; some Scandi- 
navians—only a few—and so Kansas, from the middle 1880’s until 
today, has had a static population—a population bred of New 
England blood. 

Kansas has not grown in numbers much. The stagnation was 
the result largely of prohibition, because the people from northern 
Europe did not like the prohibition idea. We got whatever popula- 
tion we had from the Middle states, who were out of New Eng- 
land; directly or indirectly we descended from the Puritans, who 
believed as we did, in a moral government established by the Kan- 
sas legislature. This Puritanical longing for the Kingdom of God 
on earth accounts for what might be called our ethnological dif- 
ference from the rest of the Missouri valley states. Many Bo- 
hemians live in Nebraska; Minnesota is filled with people from 
the Scandinavian—even the Lindberghs and others. What we 
did get in the 1880’s was the Mennonite, who came into Kansas 
in the middle 1870’s—a great horde of them, and kept coming 
until the middle 1880’s—and settled in middle western Kansas 
in comparatively great numbers. They have added distinction to 
the cultural values of our state. But they are also a highly re- 
ligious people. They believed in a moral government of their uni- 
verse and “the Kingdom.” They differed from the Puritans only 
in that they spoke German. 

And also like the New England Pilgrims, the Mennonites had 
been wandering over Europe—out of Spain to Holland, from Hol- 
land to Russia, where Catherine granted them privileges for 100 
years. But at the end of the 100 years the Russian czars became 
reactionary, so the Mennonites rose like a horde of locusts and 
came to America, and we probably got more than any other West- 
ern state. They have given us the things the Yankees had—thrift, 
diligence and a strong tinge of religious feeling. By the middle 
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nineties the great migrations from Europe to middle western Kan- 
sas had been completed. But we had acquired little of that popula- 
tion. We remained as we were in 1850 so far as blood was con- 
cerned—excepting a few Scandinavians, a large settlement of Men- 
nonites. We remain essentially New Englanders—essentially a 
Puritanical type. We were different in blood and in ideals from 
the Nebraskans, from Missouri, from Colorado. We had a peculiar 
slant at life. We were basically diligent, thrifty, property-minded 
Republicans. We have carried this slant at life through the genera- 
tions. But in 1890 and 1891 the great migrations from Europe 
—northern Europe—were over. After that, whatever America re- 
ceived was from southern Europe. It made an industrial popula- 
tion, not rural. Those settlers remained in Eastern America and 
the Atlantic seaboard, and Kansas was touched lightly by the in- 
fluence of the southern Europeans. Only three counties, Wyan- 
dotte, Crawford and Cherokee, harbored these Slavic and Mediter- 
ranean people. 

So Kansas remains, so long as it has no great industrial enter- 
prises, pretty much the same kind of state it was in the 1850’s, 
1860’s and 1880's. 

When the great migrations were over at the turn of the century, 
when all America was builded, when the railroads were finished in 
the 1890’s, when all the wires were laid, when all the city streets 
had been blocked out, when all the pipes had been laid under all 
the cities that had been formed in this land of ours, suddenly the up- 
ward spurt of prosperity that had been carried through three decades 
ceased. America ceased to expand. Then came the economic 
shock of the major depression of the middle nineties. That major 
depression found Kansas in debt. We had built our towns, our 
railroads, our whole economic life, on borrowed money. We were 
New Englanders. A natural reaction came. The Kansas Yankee, 
deciding to boss his own household, rose and we went into an eco- 
nomic revolt in the 1890’s with the Populists. It was purely agra- 
rian, Puritanical in its enthusiasm — not unlike the great anti- 
slavery revolutionary movements that swept through the country 
in the 1840’s, 1850’s and 1860’s. The Populists took Kansas, over- 
turned the political dynasty for four to six years, swept the Re- 
publicans out of office, and for two administrations, at least, gave 
us a Democratic or Populist or whatever-you-will administration. 
But the Populists left almost no constitutional changes. I may be 
wrong, but I think out of that came the eighteen-months redemption 
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law, and I think that was almost all that was left out of that Pop- 
ulist uprising that still remains of the days when Kansas was in a 
left wing Puritanical revolt. Yet that Populist revolt went into 
our blood deeply. It must have immunized us, because since then 
in the first decade of this century the northern Western states of 
Minnesota, the Dakotas — have seen agrarian revolutions. But 
Kansas remained steadfast after she returned to her Republican 
political home in 1898; Townley from Dakota came to Kansas— 
not a ripple. We have never paid much attention to Townsend. 
The Klan left us cold. I think we got such a bad dose of radicalism 
in 1890 it still remains in our blood. 

The middle 1890’s brings on another phase of Kansas economic 
and social growth. Let us briefly review our social history: first, 
the Puritan, who came in the 1860’s; second, the settlers who came 
in the 1860’s, 1870’s and 1880’s, and then the third phase began in 
the middle of the 1890’s, and we saw another great wave of assault 
going up the hill to the high Kansas plains—going up the inclined 
plains west of Wellington, Salina and Hutchinson to the Colorado 
line. Then we discovered wheat—winter wheat! With that dis- 
covery a successful attack was made on western Kansas. The set- 
tlement that followed the discovery of winter wheat in western 
Kansas was an entirely different kind of movement from that of 
the group of pioneers who tried to go and maintain homes there in 
the 1860’s, 1870’s and 1880’s. The wheat growers formed a younger 
group. They found there the old nestors on the high plains who 
had gone to remain through droughts and hard times—and this 
younger group began to build a civilization on wheat in western 
Kansas. 

Then in the first decade we suddenly realized Kansas was two 
states. Really that is most significant in our politics and in our 
economic organization. The part of Kansas from the Missouri 
line to Hutchinson, Wellington, Salina is different in soil, different 
in climate, in rainfall, and by reason of those differences is entirely 
different in its economic needs and in its social formation from the 
Kansas lying to the west of the 100th meridian to the Colorado 
line. In the eastern half of Kansas is an alluvial soil much like 
the soil of the Mississippi valley, from Salina eastward to the Al- 
leghenies—a rich, deep, alluvial soil. It is possible for a man to 
live comfortably on a farm of from 200 to 240 acres. He may be 
fairly self-sufficient, if he will, and in the Kansas of the 1870's, 
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1880’s and 1890’s he was fairly self-sufficient. But in western Kan- 
sas we have a sandy soil—a different soil, a different altitude two or 
three hundred miles west of Newton from 1,500 to 3,300 feet at the 
Colorado line, which means a different rainfall. All these differences 
account for the fact that the settlers who went into western Kan- 
sas after the coming of winter wheat made an entirely different civili- 
zation from the civilization of those who stopped in eastern Kan- 
sas in the last decade of the old century and in the first decade of 
this century. The western Kansas wheat farmers undertook a 
civilization based on farming in larger units. The survival quality 
of a farmer who could run a large farm or large ranch in western 
Kansas were different qualities from those which made men suc- 
cessful in eastern Kansas. The westerners made a civilization of 
bright, clean, vigorous towns up to 3,000 in population and down to 
hamlets of one hundred. This bright western Kansas town was the 
center of the new agricultural order where men grew wheat and 
cattle. Eastern Kansas is an industrial area, an agrarian industry, 
composed of farms of 160 acres or such a matter. Here the farmer 
has a bunch of cattle growing or bought in Kansas City. Farmers 
in eastern Kansas flourish in a small way raising a diversity of 
crops. They live on their farms. They are small farmers. Except 
in the Flint Hills, these eastern Kansans are barn-lot cattlemen, 
self-sufficient farmers. In western Kansas we have another type 
of civilization—not that the small farmer does not persist—not that 
he cannot, if he will, win if he can take the handicaps. Here in 
eastern Kansas we have a fairly settled population, while in western 
Kansas we have a sort of migratory population which moves to 
other climes when the hot winds rise and the crops are baked— 
another kind of state with different institutions and different social 
viewpoints. Yet the two states are living in harmony. Seventy 
percent of the people of Kansas do not realize we are operating 
under a two-state system. 

Occasionally a quarrel between the two states breaks out in the 
state legislature, and, I think, much out of proportion to the im- 
portance of the question and population. But western Kansas runs 
the show for two reasons—a single vote in a county in western 
Kansas means vastly more in the Kansas state government than a 
single vote in any county in eastern Kansas. I am represented in 
the house of representatives at Topeka by a man who represents 
14,000 people. If I lived in Morton county I would be one of 3,000 
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who controlled a member of the legislature. So out there they have 
more power—more political power—than we have in eastern Kan- 
sas, and they use this power with intelligence and I think with 
moderation. 

Each of our two inner states of Kansas enjoys itself. But each 
is a different kind of economic, and to an extent, a different kind of 
social civilization. I think on the whole western Kansas is more 
individual — more of the old Puritanical civilization than here in 
the eastern half. But these waves of population settling the two 
topographical parts of Kansas have made Kansas what it is. We 
have learned the art of compromise in Kansas. We have had to 
compromise in and for successful government. Without a sense of 
compromise, without our democratic background, these two states 
long ago would have been up in arms. Instead we have gone on 
peacefully and scarcely known we live in two states—two good 
law-abiding states—yet they are one political world. Possibly not 
one Kansas citizen in 100 knows the peculiar social and political 
problems that we must meet in Topeka, divergent interests that have 
to be moulded to make public opinion in Kansas. This legislative 
compromise has made for intelligent knowledge of public affairs 
among our Kansas leaders. It has made us perhaps more a state 
of politicians than most of the American states. We have learned 
to live together—people with somewhat antagonistic interests. We 
have learned neighborly understanding—we have learned many 
necessary things to weld a democratic people in one political unit; 
and we have kept always in mind the fact that each part of Kan- 
sas had its own problems to consider, that all of us had our com- 
mon problems to consider. This has given us a certain reasonable- 
ness and has provided Kansas with a considerable intelligence in 
handling public affairs. So today we are not only first in wheat, 
but first in freedom. I should say we have accomplished much. I 
think we may reasonably say that we are solving our economic 
problems. We have bitter and terrible privation in some sections 
of the state. Some of our farmers have lost their farms and homes. 
Of course we have in our towns and cities thousands on relief. But 
I should say here 75 or 80 percent of the people live on a common 
standard. We wear about the same kind of clothes. We live in 
the same kind of houses and eat the same kind of breakfast food. 
Our social habits are about the same. We go to the common 
schools and attend the same colleges. Do you realize that there 
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are more college students out of Kansas and Iowa and Nebraska 
in proportion to our population than go from any other three states 
in the union? In higher education we are in a class by ourselves. 
These things indicate a distribution of our wealth and economic 
justice which we have achieved on our Kansas prairies and high 
plains. It is not Utopia, of course. There is much yet to be done, 
but we have undoubtedly achieved much toward the ideal of the 
fathers who founded this state. If your father and my father could 
come back today and see the privileges that our children enjoy, 
whether their children may be rich or poor, if the founding fathers 
could see the towns we have built—most of them not overburdened 
with debt, if they could see our state and look at our state institu- 
tions operating with all the imperfections of a democracy—if our 
fathers could come back from where they rest and see the Kansas 
we have, it would be very close to their Utopian dreams. We have 
in deed and in truth made the West, as they the East, the home- 
stead of the free. 


At the conclusion of Mr. White’s address, Guy L. Whiteford, of 
Salina, gave a talk on the Indian burial pit near Salina and illus- 
trated his talk with a large photograph. 

Fred W. Brinkerhoff made a short talk on marking and mapping 
historic sites. This was followed by a brief discussion of the plan 
and sites to be marked. 

The report of the committee on nominations for directors of the 
Society was then called for: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS FOR DIRECTORS 


Ocroser 18, 1938. 
To the Kansas State Historical Society: 
Your committee on nominations begs leave to submit the following report 
and recommendations for directors of the Society for the term of three years 
ending October, 1941: 


Aitchison, R. T., Wichita. Knapp, Dallas W., Coffeyville. 
Baugher, Charles A., Ellis. Lilleston, W. F., Wichita. 
Capper, Arthur, Topeka. McLean, Milton R., Topeka. 
Carson, F. L., Wichita. McNeal, T. A., Topeka. 
Chandler, C. Q., Wichita. Malin, James C., Lawrence. 
Dawson, John S., Hill City. Moore, Russell, Wichita. 
Doerr, Mrs. Laura P. V., Larned. Morehouse, Geo. P., Topeka. 
Doran, Thomas F., Topeka. Price, Ralph R., Manhattan. 
Ellenbecker, John G., Marysville. Raynesford, H. C., Ellis. 
Hobble, Frank A., Dodge City. Russeli, W. J., Topeka. 
Hogin, John C., Belleville. Smith, Wm. E., Wamego. 
Huggins, Wm. L., Emporia. Solander, Mrs. T. T., Osawatomie. 
Hunt, Charles L., Concordia. Somers, John G., Newton. 
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Stevens, Caroline F., Lawrence. Walker, Mrs. Ida M., Norton. 


Stewart, Donald, Independence. White, William Allen, Emporia. 
Thompson, W. F., Topeka. .Wilson, John H., Salina. 

Van Tuyl, Mrs. Effie H., Leavenworth. 

Respectfully submitted, 


T. A. McNgat, Chairman, 
Tuomas F. Doran, 


’ Mrs. A. M. Harvey, 

; Grace D. M. WHEELER. 

On motion of Robert Stone, seconded by Thomas A. Lee, these di- 
’ rectors were unanimously elected for the term ending October, 1941. 
a The reports of representatives of other societies were called for. 
i Reports were submitted from the Douglas County Historical So- 
4 ciety by Mrs. Lena V. Owen, of Lawrence; the Riley County His- 
r torical Society by Mrs. Medora H. Flick, of Manhattan; Shawnee 
> FF Mission Indian Historical Society by Mrs. Elizabeth Harder, and 
e § 


the Kansas Catholic Historical Society by Father Angelus Lingen- 
felser, of St. Benedict’s College, Atchison. 

There being no further business the annual meeting of the Society 
f adjourned. 


- Ff MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The afternoon meeting of the board of directors was then called 


f 
; to order by Mr. White. He asked for a re-reading of the report of 
| the nominating committee for officers of the Society. The following 
™ were unanimously elected: 
For a one-year term: Robert C. Rankin, Lawrence, president; 
Thomas M. Lillard, Topeka, first vice-president; Dr. James C. 
Malin, Lawrence, second vice-president. 
For a two-year term: Kirke Mechem, Topeka, secretary; Mrs. 
Mary Embree, Topeka, treasurer. 
There being no further business the meeting adjourned. 


DIRECTORS OF THE KANSAS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY AS OF 
OCTOBER, 1938 


Directors FoR YEAR ENpING Ocrtoser, 1939 





: Beeks, Charles E., Baldwin. Haucke, Frank, Council Grove. 

i Beezley, George F., Girard. Kagey, Charles L., Wichita. 

; Bonebrake, Fred B., Topeka. Kinkel, John M., Topeka. 

| Bowlus, Thomas H., Iola. Lee, Thomas Amory, Topeka. 
Browne, Charles H., Horton. McFarland, Helen M., Topeka. 

i Embree, Mrs. Mary, Topeka. McFarland, Horace E., 

i Gray, John M., Kirwin. Junction City. 

: Hamilton, R. L., Beloit. Malone, James, Topeka. 

: Harger, Charles M., Abilene. Mechem, Kirke, Topeka. 


Harvey, Mrs. A. M., Topeka. Morrison, T. F., Chanute. 
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Norris, Mrs. George, Arkansas City. 
O'Neil, Ralph T., Topeka. 

Philip, Mrs. W. D., Hays. 

Rankin, Robert C., Lawrence. 
Ruppenthal, J. C., Russell. 

Ryan, Ernest A., Topeka. 

Sayers, Wm. L., Hill City. 


Simons, W. C., Lawrence. 
Skinner, Alton H., Kansas City. 
Stanley, W. E., Wichita. 

Stone, Robert, Topeka. 
Trembly, W. B., Kansas City. 
Walker, B. P., Topeka. 
Woodward, Chester, Topeka. 


Directors ror YEAR ENpinG Ocroser, 1940 


Austin, E. A., Topeka. 
Berryman, J. W., Ashland. 
Brigham, Mrs. Lalla M., 

Council Grove. 
Brock, R. F., Sharon Springs. 
Bumgardner, Edward, Lawrence. 
Correll, Charles M., Manhattan. 
Davis, John W., Hugoton. 
Davis, W. W., Lawrence. 
Denious, Jess C., Dodge City. 
Fay, Mrs. Mamie Axline, Pratt. 
Frizell, E. E., Larned. 
Godsey, Mrs. Flora R., Emporia. 
Hall, Mrs. Carrie A., Leavenworth. 
Hegler, Ben F., Wichita. 
Jones, Horace, Lyons. 
Kelley, E. E., Garden City. 


Lillard, T. M., Topeka. 

Lindsley, H. K., Wichita. 

Morgan, Isaac B., Kansas City. 
Oliver, Hannah P., Lawrence. 
Owen, Mrs. Lena V. M., Lawrence. 
Patrick, Mrs. Mae C., Satanta. 
Payne, Mrs. L. F., Manhattan. 
Reed, Clyde M., Parsons. 

Rupp, Mrs. W. E., Hillsboro. 
Schultz, Floyd B., Clay Center. 
Shirer, H. L., Topeka. 

Uhl, L. C., Jr., Smith Center. 

Van de Mark, M. V. B., Concordia. 
Wark, George H., Caney. 

Wheeler, Mrs. B. R., Topeka. 
Woolard, Sam F., Wichita. 
Wooster, Lorraine E., Salina. 


Directors For YEAR EnpinG Ocroser, 1941 


Aitchison, R. T., Wichita. 
Baugher, Charles A., Ellis. 
Capper, Arthur, Topeka. 

Carson, F. L., Wichita. 
Chandler, C. Q., Wichita. 
Dawson, John S., Hill City. 
Doerr, Mrs. Laura P. V., Larned. 
Doran, Thomas F., Topeka. 
Ellenbecker, John G., Marysville. 
Hobble, Frank A., Dodge City. 
Hogin, John C., Belleville. 
Huggins, Wm. L., Emporia. 
Hunt, Charles L., Concordia. 
Knapp, Dallas W., Coffeyville. 
Lilleston, W. F., Wichita. 
McLean, Milton R., Topeka. 
MeNeal, T. A., Topeka. 


Malin, James C., Lawrence. 
Moore, Russell, Wichita. 
Morehouse, George P., Topeka. 
Price, Ralph R., Manhattan. 
Raynesford, H. C., Ellis. 
Russell, W. J., Topeka. 
Smith, Wm. E., Wamego. 
Solander, Mrs. T. T., Osawatomie. 
Somers, John G., Newton. 
Stevens, Caroline F., Lawrence. 
Stewart, Donald, Independence. 
Thompson, W. F., Topeka. 
Van Tuyl, Mrs. Effie H., 
Leavenworth. 
Walker, Mrs. Ida M., Norton. 
White, William Allen, Emporia. 
Wilson, John H., Salina. 


DINNER MEETING 


William Allen White presided at the dinner meeting for 229 mem- 
bers and friends of the Kansas State Historical Society held in the 
Hotel Jayhawk, beginning at 6:30 p.m. Lloyd Lewis, biographer, 
playwright and dramatic editor of the Chicago Daily News, was 
the featured speaker. His address follows: 
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The Man the Historians Forgot 
Lioyp Lewis 
Members of the Kansas State Historical Society: 
OT long ago, at a luncheon in Chicago, your president, William 
Allen White, and I made the discovery that a certain Kansan, 
who has been dead down among the roots of your grass for more 
than seventy years, was a mutual favorite of our lives—and ap- 
parently of nobody else’s. 

And Mr. White said that I must come out and tell your Society 
what I had learned about this dead Kansan. I replied that almost 
everything I had found out had come from your own State Historical 
Society, and that this dead Kansan would have been forgotten en- 
tirely if your Society hadn’t been the kind of Society it was—and is 
—one of the best of all historical libraries, in that it has preserved 
not only the writings and memoirs and documents of important 
people, but of the plain people, the masses whom more pontifical 
and less intelligent historical societies ignore. 

The man is your first senator, James H. Lane, who has been 
crowded out of the schoolbooks and the histories of the nation, and 
whom various forces might well have eliminated from Kansas’ mem- 
ory, too, if your collections hadn’t preserved the record. 

Where a man stands in history depends upon who keeps the record; 
more than that, it depends upon who lives to keep the record. If you 
are a favorite of the literary men, the history professors, the clergy, 
you have a head start toward a place in history. So much of the 
importance of New England in history is due to its early corner on 
the literary men, the book publishers, the college professors. We 
are not yet free, as a nation, from the historical prejudices of the 
New Englanders. For the sake of objectivity there are still too 
many midland biographers and historians and professors blandly 
adopting the historical viewpoints of New England—a natural thing, 
perhaps, for men whose dream it is to be called some day to a full 
professorship at Harvard. 

New England never liked Kansas’ most influential citizen of the 
1850’s and 1860’s. That is one of the reasons—there are others— 
why the schoolbooks of America either have no mention at all of Jim 
Lane, or merely dismiss him with a few sneering phrases. James H. 
Lane was a Westerner, an Ohio river man; he chewed tobacco when 
he could borrow it; he was divorced; he didn’t pay his debts; he took 
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the name of his Lord God in vain—and in stride, he made no efforts 
to halt the fabulous tales of what his contemporaries described as 
his “worship at the shrine of Venus,” and he only laughed when he 
was branded as the father of political corruption west of the Missis- 
sippi river. Such a man was not to be understood by the elegant 
authors of New England—the Brahmins who in that day decreed 
what was good taste in literature. 

James Henry Lane came barging into Kansas from Indiana in the 
spring of 1855, when the fate of the new territory was hanging in the 
balance between slavery and freedom. Across in Missouri the power- 
ful political machine of Sen. David Rice Atchison was dictating the 
policy of Kansas, and from Washington the greater power of Pres. 
Franklin Pierce’s administration was aiding the proslave forces. 

Pitted against these formidable machines was only one organiza- 
tion in Kansas—a little nest of New England Abolitionists in Law- 
rence—Emigrant Aid Society colonists, whose very “Yankee” pres- 
ence was enough to drive the border civilization of Missouri to a 
frenzy. At the head of the Lawrence New Englanders was Dr. 
Charles Robinson—a physician, not a politician, although he learned 
something of politics—a cool, calculating man, but without the train- 
ing to match Atchison and the payrollers of the federal machine in 
politics. 

With him was Old John Brown of Osawatomie, who scorned poli- 
ticians, and dreamed of blood and war, the sword of the Lord and 
Gideon. Brown’s experience in swaying other men’s minds had been 
limited to a brief career as an unsuccessful wool merchant. He was 
a child in the hands of the slick politicians on the proslave side, and 
did commit, in time, a major blunder, the Pottawatomie massacre. 
Brown, the fanatic, said little and struck hard; Lane, by contrast, 
said much and killed few. Brown offended, Lane persuaded. Brown 
was a great failure in Kansas, Lane a great success. 

Into Kansas were pouring midlanders, farmers from IlIlinois, Ohio, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Kentucky—men anxious to get land and not 
caring much about slavery except that they didn’t want it where 
they were, cutting the price of labor. 

The bulk of this vote was unexcited, unintense, very cool toward 
the evangelistic, coercive, New Englanders. It was a scattered vote, 
with nothing to bind it together to vote effectively for Free Soil. 

In this extremity of the Free-State population, there appeared Jim 
Lane, ex-congressman from Indiana, ex-lieutenant-governor, son of 
the political boss of southern Indiana, wheelhorse of Stephen A. 
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Douglas who was the great politician of the midlands. Lane was a 
trained and veteran politician, and a gifted one—a master organizer, 
a highly intelligent man. He came from Indiana where the babies 
to this day cut their teeth on a poll book, and he proceeded to poll 
Kansas. A Democrat he had been—and still remained across four 
more years—a typical Andy Jackson Democrat of the Ohio river 
regions. But he could count, and he saw that slavery was doomed 
if the votes could be counted. And he was the man to do it—and he 
did it—and while John Brown comes to the mind when “Bleeding 
Kansas” is mentioned, it was really Lane who did more than any 
other one soul to make Kansas free. He knew the tricks with which 
to overcome Sen. Davy Atchison from Missouri; he knew the ruses 
with which to outlast, outmaneuver the whole administration ma- 
chine from Washington. It took a powerful politician to meet such 
odds, but Lane met them. And largely because his methods weren’t 
of the purest, nor his devices of the most admirable variety, the 
idealists among the New England colonists disliked him. Their 
leaders resented the slow craft with which Lane absorbed them— 
the real pioneers—drew them into the main Free-State party which 
he came to dominate and which was ruled eventually by the mid- 
landers, the Westerners themselves. 

The New Englanders outlived Lane; they had a stronger hold 
on the sources of national publicity, on the educational system, and, 
to a large extent, they wrote Lane out of history, once he was dead 
—and he was dead eleven years after his Kansas career began. 

There was a still larger class to want him out of history—the well- 
born and the well-fed. Lane was for the masses, the rag tag and 
bob tail, so the conservatives didn’t admire him, although they 
frequently couldn’t resist him. And when he was dead and his 
tremendous personal charm had vanished with the Pied Piper music 
of his voice—many of those who had followed him tried to fatten 
their own self-esteem by trying to pretend that he had been nothing 
but a trivial joke in their lives and in the life of Kansas—an error, 
I assure you. 

Clergymen, as a class, tried to forget him. They had a natural 
resentment against him because he had made a tool, a jest of their 
craft. And the clergy, with their close connection with colleges 
and public education, have been a power in the shaping of history. 

One of his greatest strokes of genius—and he was a genius—was 
to turn the pulpit into the stump at any time, anywhere. It was a 
thing many men tried to do in that day, but nobody ever did it 
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like Lane. Your Historical Society’s collections have word pictures 
of him at such times—a strange, magnetic man in his middle 
forties, six feet tall, slender, wiry, nervous, tremendously alive. He 
burst with vitality—his voice was hypnotic. His hair was long and 
reckless, and above his ears black locks curled like horns. 

There was always the hint of Mephistopheles about him—or of 
Dionysus, the god of revelry, who loved the plain people and spent 
his life with them. His eyes baffled men who tried to describe them 
—they were deep-set and dull when he was quiet; black diamonds, 
reporters called them, when he was speaking. The touch of genius 
and its cousin, madness, always there somewhere behind the glaze 
or the flame. 

He had a wide, loose mouth, as mobile as that of a Shakesperian 
“ham” actor. He was, indeed, an actor, an artist—perhaps a great 
artist. Astute critics thought him the man of his time who could 
sway crowds most wholly to his will. A curious mesmerism would 
flow out from his gestures, his voice, his thoughts, a magnetic over- 
tone that held crowds laughing, weeping or gritting their teeth, just 
as he willed. His voice could be a bugle call, or a lullaby. 

He had what all great artists have—the power to make the thing 
they imagine and conceive pass out from themselves and possess 
other minds. 

Again and again is it recorded that Jim Lane’s enemies feared 
to meet him lest they be charmed out of their principles. 

If there were time I could cite you book and verse on the occasions 
when this vivid and electric man rose before hostile audiences and 
slowly, craftily, won them to his cause—a Mare Antony oration 
on the plains. He could rise in front of a crowd where Western 
rivermen and horsemen stood fingering their revolvers and vowing 
to kill him, and within thirty minutes he would have them shouting 
“yea” to a resolution endorsing him for President of the United 
States. 

It is no wonder that the circuit-riding preachers of his day thought 
him Satan—Satan in coonskin—for he never knew what he wore, 
anymore than what he ate. Rags or broadcloth, he didn’t care 
which, and sometimes he wore a vast black fur coat all summer 
long and never noticed. 

He never bothered to attract men’s eyes, it was their ears he 
wanted. “Give me your ears,” was all he asked. He wrote few 
letters, and left no testaments to history—always a bad thing to 
forget if you want to live in history. Whenever his political enemies 
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had captured a community with tales of his sins, political or per- 
sonal, there Jim would go and weave his vocal enchantments again. 
A camp-meeting suited him best for these returns from Elba. It 
was his delight to let it be known that he’d be there, then ride up 
in the night, steal into the back of the singing or bowed congrega- 
tion, then go forward, kneel, then arise and make public confession 
of his sins. Slowly the evangelist in charge of the meeting would 
fade out, and there in his place would be Jim, reciting the human 
frailties of his life, recounting the gaudy temptations that beset 
him, picturing the picturesque frailties which struck him down even 
in the high places he had trod, and winding up by begging the farm- 
ers for their forgiveness now and their votes Tuesday. The compli- 
ment was one the voters did not care to resist, and in an incredibly 
short time Jim Lane became the most powerful, influential—and I 
suspect the most intelligent—political figure in the territory, and 
by the time statehood came, Jim Lane was the political boss of 
Kansas—one of the first personal state bosses of a type since fa- 
miliar all over America. 

After Jim Lane was dead many religious people said that he, in 
rejoining the Methodist church so often, had only used the sacred 
institution of conversion to gain political power. But it is not so 
simple and easy as all that, for Lane had a native love of drama; 
the theatrical elements in churches had a powerful natural appeal 
to him. There were no theaters on the frontier, and the camp-meet- 
ing supplied music, lyric oratory; it was filled with suspense while 
the saved wrestled with Satan for the souls of the unsaved. 

In the 1850’s and 1860’s there was a simple formula for stump 
oratory: Get up, say that somebody had said something about you, 
repeat it twice, and then say “it ain’t so.” Lane took that common 
formula, made himself the king of Kansas—he took that formula 
and went to the United States senate. 

He would get up on a box or endgate of a wagon anywhere on the 
plains, and cry “They say Jim Lane is illiterate,” and then disprove 
it by the eloquent and touching statement that his mother had come 
from Connecticut. He would shout, “They say Jim Lane is a mur- 
derer,” and then refute it by asking people to remember how he had 
given his only horse to the ladies of Lawrence to start a public li- 
brary. 

He would begin, “They say Jim Lane is a libertine,” and demolish 
the charge by saying that he had been 21 years old before he ever 
smoked a cigar, swore an oath or kissed a girl, and that he loved all 
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virtuous ladies, particularly his darling wife. He would croon that 
so gently that his listeners would forget how his darling wife had 
left him and gone home to Indiana. 

Well educated, cultured, born into the distinguished pioneer fam- 
ily of Gen. Arthur St. Clair, Mrs. Lane had borne with this roving 
husband for years. She had seen him rush off to the Mexican war; 
seen him course the state of Indiana making speeches; she had fol- 
lowed him to Kansas, but she had struck at being left in the raw, 
lonely frontier night after night while he rode the border, drumming 
up votes for freedom. 

So she went back to the Southern culture of the Ohio river town 
of Lawrenceburgh, Ind., got a divorce on the grounds of desertion, 
and thought to marry again. But somehow she didn’t. And after 
two years of reading of the exploits of her husband back in “Bleed- 
ing Kansas,” she saw that Jim was sweeping through Indiana and 
Ohio stumping for the Republican party. And there came a day 
when the door burst open, and what did she do?—Just what Kansas 
always did—she flew into Jim’s arms. 

She knew his faults, and she knew he would never change. She 
knew she was going back with him to a life of loneliness, relieved by 
nothing but the creditors knocking at the door. She knew that she 
and the children would go hungry, but she also knew that always, 
sooner or later, the door would be bursting open and Jim rushing in, 
his hair flying, his eyes blazing, and his tongue cascading those win- 
ning, wooing words again. 

The truth of the matter seems to be that Jim Lane seems to have 
loved life and human beings more than most men are capable of 
doing. Often he would destroy an enemy politically and then get 
him a job. 

He would make preposterous promises, and then when unable to 
fulfill them, would tell the outraged victims that he loved them still, 
and they would forgive him because they had a strong suspicion that 
it was true. 

One of the most dramatic pieces of testimony comes from John 
Brown, Jr., son of Old Brown, who was more rival than friend of 
Jim Lane in “Bleeding Kansas.” John Brown, Jr., told how on the 
night before Lane’s election as senator by the revolutionary body 
of Free-State men here in Topeka, Jim came to his room in the Gar- 
vey house, asked him to vote for him tomorrow; and when he was 
told that Brown didn’t approve, how Lane poured out compelling 
oratory, and finally inducted young Brown then and there into a 
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mysterious secret order, a new kind of lodge Jim was getting up—a 
fraternity which would fight the Missouri devils, fire with fire. 

Thirty years later Brown remembered it. He wrote: “Never can 
I forget the weird eloquence of his whisper as he breathed into my 
ear the ritual of the first degree of the order, gave me the sign, the 
password, the grand hailing signal of distress, ‘Ho Kansas.’” And 
Brown recalled how the next morning Lane gave him the emblem 
of the order, and, after Brown had duly voted for Lane, sent him 
home to organize his settlements. But that was all. Brown said 
Lane never did anything more and the great secret order died from 
Jim’s lack of attention. 

Lane had used Brown, and Brown knew it, yet after a third of a 
century Brown would still say, “But he had my heart and hand 
then; he has them still. I would not be divorced.” 

Albert D. Richardson, the famous correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, knew Lane well in Kansas, and summed him up like this, 
“For years he controlled the politics of Kansas even when penniless, 
carrying his measures against the influence, labor and money of his 
united enemies. His personal magnetism was wonderful, and he 
manipulated men like water. He had a sinister face, plain to ugli- 
ness, but he could talk away his face in twenty minutes.” 

Which brings us to a point which years ago I hastily rejected 
as impious when it first entered my head while reading about Jim 
Lane: “He could talk away his face in twenty minutes.” 

Precisely that same thing was said of another man of that time, 
a man whose career, whose antecedents, whose basic faith was so 
strangely like Jim Lane’s. The man is Lincoln. For Jim Lane was 
a mixture of Huey Long and Lincoln, and I don’t know but that 
he was more like Lincoln. 

For after you have heard all the topsy-turvy tales about Jim 
Lane, even believed all the half-affectionate, half-scornful anec- 
dotes of his stormy career, even accepted all the stories of his riff- 
raffish, scalawagism as partly true, you cannot laugh him off, or 
brush him aside. Always a figure of titanic accomplishment comes 
striding back through the fog. For when everything has been said 
and done, it was Jim Lane, more than any other man, who made 
Kansas free soil. He was the organizer of victory; he was the 
shrewd, scheming politician who knew what weakling to buy and 
what strong man to inspire. He was the man who called the neigh- 
borhood meetings by the side of the road, the mass meetings in 
churches, the delegate conventions in big halls. When civil war 
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came to Kansas in 1856 and the name “Bleeding Kansas” was on 
the front page of every newspaper and was the great theme for de- 
bates in the United States senate, it was Jim Lane who led the fight- 
ing men, riding the night, directing the raids, the burnings, the strata- 
gems—wily as an Indian, dramatic as General Sheridan in the time- 
liness of his arrivals on the field. 

Kansas laughed about him then, we laugh at him now, but just 
the same it was Lane who was the head of the executive committees, 
it was Lane who was chairman in the meeting of that Free-State 
experiment in revolution, it was Lane who was general of the fight- 
ing forces, Lane who wrote the resolutions, Lane who drafted the 
memorials and appeals for statehood, and when the Free-Soil men 
of Kansas territory had something formal to present to congress, 
it was Lane who was sent to do it. 

Lane was a lawyer, but he had no time to practice; he was work- 
ing for the cause of free soil. He took no time to earn money, 
because he was too busy with the cause of freedom. He might take 
a hasty flyer in real estate, then forget about it altogether. 

Lane did believe in two things—perhaps only two in the whole 
realm of life—Kansas and freedom. Born in sympathy with slavery, 
he became one of the most effective orators and military planners 
for abolition. Born a Democrat, the son of the Democratic boss 
of southern Indiana, he became a pillar in the Republican party of 
the 1860’s. He used every wile and trick in the realm of politics to 
save Kansas for freedom and the union for America. There was, 
I suspect, nothing he would not have done for the union. The same 
may be said of Abraham Lincoln. 

Only the most innocent of people today still believe that Lincoin 
saved the union with beautiful words and tears. It took all the 
cunning—the almost Oriental type of cunning—in his sharp, deep 
mind to handle the voters so that the great purpose of his life, the 
salvation of the union, might be achieved. 

Many of the Jim Lane men, fresh from the battles with Border 
Ruffians, went to Washington, D. C., in April, 1861, with Jim Lane, 
to gather around Lincoln in the White House and protect him from 
the threats of the Virginia mob. 

Yes, when the dramatic hour came for Lincoln, and he was un- 
armed and practically alone in a Southern city with secession break- 
ing like the surf around the White House, it was nobody but Jim 
Lane and a crowd of his war-hardened Kansas Jayhawkers who 
moved into the executive mansion and sat with their rifles waiting 
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for the Southerners who never came. It is quite likely a tragedy 
for the United States that Jim Lane and the Jayhawkers were not 
still there on an April night four years later. 

Lincoln is martyred and goes into history too noble, too exalted 
to be linked any more with Jim Lane, who committed suicide. Yet, 
when both were living, Lane may be said to have been President 
Lincoln’s political viceroy in Kansas, and sometimes, perhaps, in 
the whole regions west of the Mississippi river. 

When Lincoln wanted to name a Democrat, Andrew Johnson, as 
his running mate upon the National Union ticket at the Baltimore 
convention in 1864, it was Lane whom he probably sent to engineer 
the delicate deal. Many men later claimed the honor, but the 
evidence points to Lane. When Lincoln began his campaign for 
renomination, it was Senator Lane whom he sent to open the drive 
in the East and in the West. Lane was the keynoter for Lincoln. 

Lincoln himself once said that Lane was in the White House al- 
most every day asking for favors for Kansas. The two men under- 
stood each other. Why not? Both were born near the Ohio river— 
Lincoln in Kentucky, Lane in either Kentucky or the Indiana shore 
—no one can be sure, since he would claim either birthplace, depend- 
ing upon whether he was talking to a Southerner or a Northerner. 
Both were poor. Both received rudimentary educations. 

In 1814 Lane’s parents left Kentucky for Indiana. Two years 
later Lincoln’s did the same. When Lincoln was nineteen he went 
to New Orleans on a flatboat and saw slavery in its auction-pen as- 
pects. Lane was in his early twenties when he went to New Orleans 
on a flatboat, and saw the thing which he later described as having 
turned him against slavery. A friend left the boat and went up to 
a plantation to ask for work as a carpenter. The planter drew him- 
self up and said, “I bought two carpenters this morning.” 

Lincoln in the 1830’s was clerking in a general store in Illinois, 
Lane was doing the same thing in Indiana. Both went to the legis- 
lature. Both wanted to be senator and both were disappointed in 
their home state. Lincoln went to congress when he was thirty-five, 
Lane when he was thirty-seven. Lincoln was a soldier in the Black- 
hawk war, Lane in the Mexican war. Both studied law over the 
counter in country stores. Both, while young, were favorites of the 
wild boys of the pioneer civilization. Lincoln was popular with 
the uproarious Clary Grove gang. Lane was unpopular with his 
more sedate brothers because he was thick with the wild spirits 
along the Ohio river levee. 
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Both were six feet or over—wiry, thin, inexhaustible frontier 
types. Lane was energetic, Lincoln was lazy. Both loved to talk, 
and did it well. Both were humorists. Both dominated conversa- 
tions, meetings. Lincoln was slow, Lane was fast; Lincoln dis- 
ciplined his mind, Lane did not. Lincoln was great in many ways, 
Lane can only be said, as his enemies admitted, to have had great- 
ness in him. 

But both were cut to a familiar border pattern. Each repre- 
sented the common change of the Western voter from Andy Jackson 
Democracy to the Andy Jackson Republicanism of 1856 and 1860. 

Each had been retired after one term in congress and had been 
tossed back into what promised to be obscurity, until the Kansas 
issue rose on the political horizon. Lane went to “Bleeding Kan- 
sas” in 1855 and rode the storm to his great ambition, the senate. 
Lincoln bestrode the Kansas issue in 1858 and rode the storm to the 
White House—his great ambition. 

Do you wonder then, that Lincoln made Jim Lane one of the 
most significant exceptions in his administration? Lincoln’s plan 
of organizing the federal volunteer army was to place the patronage, 
the commissioning of officers in the hands of the various state gov- 
ernors. But when it came to Kansas it was not the governor who 
had the control; it was the senior senator, Jim Lane, and there 
Lincoln held him, despite the roars of protest from Jim’s factional 
enemies, and in spite of hints that the injustice would be corrected, 
till the end of the war. 

And it was obviously with the acquiescence, if not secret orders 
of President Lincoln, that the constitution of the United States 
was strained in behalf of Lane. While still senator, Jim was com- 
missioned a general in the army—a thing forbidden by the consti- 
tution. The announcements went forth; Lane didn’t resign his 
seat; he took command of the Kansas army on the border, led a 
great raid into Missouri—a most effective raid from a military point 
of view—and in the face of an angry roar of protest, got away with 
it. Idolatrous biographers of Lincoln don’t dig too deeply into it. 
It is all a mystery now. Papers were lost, official proof was miss- 
ing, Jim showed that he had never signed his name as “major- 
general,” only as “James H. Lane, commanding brigade’”’—the thing 
was glossed over—the constitution still lived—and the Missouri 
army had been kept out of Kansas. 

For that is one of the ways nations are saved and wars won. In 
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times of stress and trouble the letter of the law didn’t bother Lincoln 
much, nor Lane. There was a union to be saved. 

And there is another strange story of Lincoln and Lane which the 
military men, the keepers of West Point tradition, do not explore 
too deeply. Early in the war, when the federal policy was to deal 
gently with private property in the South, to return all runaway 
slaves and keep the war aims solely that of preserving the union, 
Senator Lane came to Lincoln with a radical plan, not original with 
him in its generality, but specific with him in its concreteness. 

Jim said that the milk-and-water policy of the West Pointers— 
the General McClellan school—was all wrong. He said the way 
to whip the South was not to jockey along the Mason and Dixon 
line, hoping to overawe the Southern states into a peaceful return 
to the old union as it was. He said it was time somebody got hurt. 
He said “slavery is the sore shin of the confederacy; kick it!” He 
said the way to break secession was to carry the war home to the 
civilian population. Make it feel the pinch, then it would call its 
armies to lay down their guns. 

The President was very busy just then keeping radical generals 
from freeing slaves. He was broadcasting the policy of nonsavagery 
toward our Southern brothers. But he gave his assent to Jim Lane 
to organize a great raiding expedition at Leavenworth and invade 
the South, carry the war home to the people of Arkansas, Louisiana, 
perhaps Texas. Lane went west across Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Indiana, preaching the new crusade. Every soldier, he said, was to 
ride a horse like a knight-errant and be attended by a negro squire— 
both horse and negro being picked up along the way. 

Volunteers came running. Half-organized regiments in Chicago 
broke away to join Lane. John Brown, Jr., led a band of volunteers 
from Ohio to join the man from whom he would not be divorced— 
and they brought to Kansas for the first time the new marching 
song “John Brown’s Body Lies A-Mouldering In The Grave.” All 
over the midlands voices were saying that Lane was the coming 
man—the soldier who would win the war. “The Lane policy” was 
debated in the newspapers. The legions began to gather, a Wild 
West army, cowboys, Mexicans, Indians, farmers, mechanics. 

But Jim Lane’s invasion was nipped in the bud, not by the con- 
federacy but by the regular U. S. army clique. The West Pointers, 
the professionals, the academicians, hamstrung the venture. They 
bombarded Lincoln and the War Department with the charge that it 
was nothing but “Jim Lane’s Great Jayhawking Expedition.” 
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And Lincoln let it die. The army as a whole was more important 
than any part. 

And in all the personal memoirs of the regular army men after 
the war, not one ever had the grace nor the insight to mention the 
now-obvious fact that what Lane had proposed doing in the winter 
of 1861-1862 was substantially what William Tecumseh Sherman 
did in the winter of 1864-1865. 

What had been unthinkable when a Kansas politician proposed 
it was a proper and brilliant stroke of strategy when executed by a 
professional soldier three years later. “Jayhawking” became a great 
feat when the regulars performed it. The arming of negroes had 
been a mad idea when Lane had practiced it in 1861, but it was a 
noble measure when the army came to it two years later. 

As a matter of fact, Lane had been an instinctive soldier as an 
Indiana colonel in the Mexican war and as Free-State general in the 
“Bleeding Kansas” revolution. His Kansas campaigns are models 
of how guerrilla warfare can be successful with a minimum loss of 
life. Lane’s leadership of the Kansas volunteers in the Civil War 
was far wiser than the regulars ever admitted. You see, none of 
the professional people liked Lane—the army men were jealous of 
him, the clergymen had their natural resentment, the professional 
literary folk of New England disdained him, the legal profession 
had scorned him, partly because he ignored the law, and partly 
because he was reckless with such juries as he faced. 

The importance of Jim Lane is not in the law, nor in the estab- 
lishment of your Kansas institutions, although he was among the 
first to give land for your state university, nor in the railroads which 
he helped to bring Kansas—and he pulled wires, coaxed, bullied, 
intimidated capitalists till they gave the young and sparsely set- 
tled state its full share of the transcontinental roads then being 
built. 

His national importance lies not in the fact that he loved Kan- 
sas and everything about it, but in the fact that he was among the 
first of all Americans to see the practical way of establishing a 
political party which would halt the extension of slavery. 

Other men saw it too, but Lane was among them, at once more 
visionary and practical than most. 

Lane saw that fusion was the way out of the dilemma which 
convulsed the nation after Stephen A. Douglas’ Kansas-Nebraska 
bill shattered the old system of compromises by which the nation 
had been held together, half-slave and half-free. His mind was 
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the main forge in which the repellant metals of Kansas’ early popu- 
lation were fused into a powerful political party—the one that 
triumphed in the end. To all intents and purposes the campaign 
was over within 18 months after Lane arrived. It could not be 
crowned for five years to come, but Kansas, as I read the recora, 
was safe for freedom by the autumn of 1856. 

Lane organized Fusion not as a Republican but as a Democrat. 
He fought to keep Kansas in the control of a party which should 
be merely Free Soil, neither Republican or Democrat. What that 
party should do, where it should go, he left up to old parties back 
East. Whichever would help Kansas the most would get his sanc- 
tion. He took his story to Senator Douglas, the great Northern 
Democrat, and if Douglas had listened to him the history of America 
might have been spared the bloody pages of the Civil War. Lane 
had gone for fusion of Northern interests against the slave South 
by 1856. Douglas could not see as far ahead and turned it down. 

National leader that he was, Douglas had drifted away from 
the common people; he did not know them in that moment as did 
Jim Lane. So he remained in the Democratic party, split it, lost 
the Presidency. If in 1856 he had been as quick as his former 
henchman, Jim Lane, to see that the Northern voters would unite 
in a new party, using Kansas as an issue, he might well have been 
its nominee in 1856 or 1860, or both. In which case Abraham 
Lincoln would have died revered and respected as merely the leader 
of the Illinois bar. 

Stephen A. Douglas did not go for fusion in 1856—he had to 
wait five years for the light. But eventually he fused, in 1861, at 
the gates of Civil War. 

Although Lane still shouted that he was a Democrat, an Anti- 
slavery Democrat, he came out of Kansas in 1856 to stump the 
Middle West and East for the new Republican party. It had re- 
solved to help Kansas; in fact, its big issue was freedom for Kansas. 
It drew from the remnants of the Whig party, but its great appeal 
was to Antislavery Democrats—the old Andy Jackson men, on the 
hard and bony knees of Old Hickory had learned to hate the Seces- 
sionists of the Deep South. 

And as the Republicans of 1936 made much of the Liberty League 
and Al Smith, so did the Republicans of 1856 star Jim Lane—with 
better results, however. In the campaign of 1856 Lane stumped 
back and forth across the regions east of the Mississippi, telling the 
tragic story of “Bleeding Kansas” and begging for all who loved 
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the memory of Andy Jackson to vote for Fremont and against 
Buchanan. 

He was sent into Ohio, a pivotal state, to discredit the Demo- 
cratic national convention at Cincinnati and to tell the voters that 
it was now nothing but a creature of the rich, the reactionary, the 
economic royalists and the malefactors of great wealth who had no 
sympathy with the white laborer and farmer. Lane’s great meeting 
was scheduled for Chicago on the night of May 3l—a Saturday 
night when the workingmen would be free, and the sailors in from 
the lakes and the longshoremen up from the docks, and the farmers 
across from the fields. For, make no mistake about it, the Republi- 
can party was a radical, almost a New Deal party in 1856. It was 
the masses against the classes. 

To this great Chicago rally, which Lane was to headline, came 
many shouting delegates from Bloomington, Ill., where two days 
before Abraham Lincoln had crossed the Rubicon, left the Whigs 
and come out for Fusion. 

And to add to the hysteria the telegraph had brought the news 
that the Proslavery Border Ruffians from Missouri had just burned 
the town of Lawrence, and that in Washington, a South Carolinian 
named Brooks had clubbed Senator Sumner of Massachusetts to 
the door of death because Sumner had spoken too violently in his 
philippic “The Crime Against Kansas.” 

Something like delirium—and revolution—was in the air, as the 
crowd, singing the “Marseillaise,” saw Jim Lane, the hero of “Bleed- 
ing Kansas,” actually appear before them on the platform. 

In the newspapers of the midlands, letters had been appearing from 
Kansans asking, “Where is Jim Lane? Send him back to us. He is 
the only man who can save Kansas.” 

There were wild cheers as Lane was introduced there in Douglas’ 
home town as the man who had renounced his leader and defied him 
for the cause of human liberty. 

It was the moment for Lane’s greatest speech, just as two duys 
before in Bloomington it had been the moment for Lincoln’s great- 
est speech up to that time. Lincoln had risen to the occasion with 
words so eloquent that reporters forgot to take it down and this, 
his “lost speech” became famous. 

Lane, too, rose to the occasion so thrillingly that nothing but con- 
fused and hysterical reports were kept. The Chicago Tribune said, 
“Language is inadequate to describe the effect of his recital of Kan- 
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sas’ tale of woes—the flashing eyes, the rigid muscles, the frowning 
brows.” 

What people remembered most was how, when the introductions 
were done, and wild cheers rose and crashed and eddied around him, 
“he stood there,” as a witness tells us, “mouth firm shut, gazing with 
those wondrous eyes of his into the very heart of the throng. Be- 
fore he spoke the fascinating spell of his personality had seized 
upon the whole vast audience—-and for over an hour he controlled 
every emotion in that great gathering.” 

That night Jim Lane made Chicago see Kansas as a blackened 
and charred land, peopled with widows kneeling to kiss the cold 
white lips of husbands murdered by Proslavery Democrats; he made 
them see Kansas, which he called “the Italy of America,” ravished 
and despoiled by butchers from Democratic Missouri; he made the 
large foreign-born population of Chicago roar with rage as he tcld 
how the Proslave power had denied the Irish and Germans citizen- 
ship in Kansas. He branded the federal administration as abettors 
of demons and assassins, and he held up that long bony forefinger 
like a tremendous exclamation point and warning light as he cried, 
“Before God and these people, I arraign Pres. Franklin Pierce as a 
murderer.” 

As he ended, pandemonium took the scene. Lane had let loose 
havoc and the dogs of war. Gamblers threw their pistols onto the 
stage, begging Lane to take them to Kansas and use them; sailors 
threw their wages onto the platform at Lane’s feet; staid business- 
men tossed in their purses; it is said newsboys cast their pennies up, 
women wept, men wept, the people milled around the platform sing- 
ing, shouting. 

They were the Commune that night, and Jim Lane was Danton, 
and it was all very well for our record as a safe and sane nation that 
the American Tuileries were 800 miles away. 

Nor was it a passing craze of a single night. Next day it was 
found that $15,000 had been pledged to raise aid for the revolution- 
ists in Kansas, and that men were volunteering to go and fight the 
Proslavery armies which were backed by the federal power in the 
bleeding territory. 

And some of the emigrants who did go from Chicago went with 
bayonets. And when the largest body rolled overland through Iowa 
and down into Kansas it was called “Lane’s Army of the North.” 
Not “settlers,” not “’49ers,” not “emigrants,” but an “army.” It was 
the overture to the Civil War, and Lane was waving the baton. He 
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was at the army’s head till he neared Kansas, then he spurred on in 
advance, making one of the best rides in the history of the Wild 
West, riding so hard that his companions—one of them Old John 
Brown, of Osawatomie—fell by the wayside, unable to keep up with 
this strange leader who never seemed to sleep nor eat but to feed 
himself upon eloquence. Lane never took alcohol, they say, and I 
believe them, for, after all, what could it have done for him? 

The story of Jim Lane’s return to Kansas is in your records—how, 
to spread terror among the Border Ruffians, the enemy, he magni- ff | 
fied the size and number of “Lane’s Army of the North”; and how, f , 
to encourage the all but beaten Free Soilers, who had begged for his 
return, he broadcast the whisper, “Look for Captain Cook on a white 
horse.” 

Everybody knew that Captain Cook would be Jim Lane, for whom 5 
the government held an indictment for high treason, if not a price on 4 
his head. ’ 

The amazing propaganda that he spread did cow the Proslave 4 
bands, and it did inspire the Free Staters to a superb burst of activ- 
ity, with men marching through the night to bombard enemy block- 
houses, burn and shoot. And it was a matter for cheering when 
through the darkness the marching men heard, “Here comes Captain 
Cook,” and turned to see it was Old Jim, his eyes a-fire. 4 

This was the campaign which swept the border, and settled the 
fate of Kansas so far as armed force was concerned, and it is known 
elsewhere than in your state. But what is not generally remembered 
is that Jim Lane’s most sensational speeches in Chicago, Cleveland 
and other midland cities, a month previous, were one of the most 
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vital factors in the national financing of the Republican party. . 
Organized wealth and the conservative powers were against the a 
young party. Its supporters were poor. But in the money which f 
orators like Lane collected for the relief of Kansas, came the sinews . 
for the new party. Most of the states organized Kansas committees, t 
and these had a central committee in Chicago, which united the 
workmen, since the chief issue of the campaign was, “Kansas—shall ’ 
it be free or slave?” it was an easy matter to unite the moral and b 
philanthropic cause of Kansas relief with the Republican campaign. . 
Every speech made for Free-Soil Kansas was a Republican speech. " 
Without Lane’s inflammatory speeches in the midlands, would 
this money-raising device have been so effective? Probably not. f 
We must have done with this intriguing man. A word will wind : 


him up. He went to the senate; he was a power in the renomination 
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of Lincoln in 1864, in the new Fusion which Lincoln decreed for that 
campaign, the joining of Republicans and war Democrats in the 
National Union party, and when the war was over and reconstruc- 
tion at hand, Jim went with President Johnson for reconciliation 
toward the South. Not so prominently as some, but enough to set 
the Abolitionists and his old factional enemies, the New England 
Black Republicans, calling him a traitor to his party. 

Was he gravitating back toward the Democratic party, as was 
Johnson and so many of the conservatives who had been close to 
Lincoln? Probably so. 

Probably Lincoln himself, at the hour of his death, was gravitat- 
ing away from the Radical Republicanism of New England and 
upper Ohio. We do not know, but it is likely. 

When Senator Lane voted to support President Johnson in the 
fight with the Radical Republican congress, he heard that Kansas 
had risen against him, and that where he had been yesterday boss, 
and king, now nobody would speak to him. He went with the Lin- 
coln program of mercy toward the South—and it wasn’t popular. 
He also heard himself denounced and investigated by senators on 
the charge of having taken cash bribes from Western contractors. 

He came home to Kansas and shot himself through the head, and 
to his enemies who lived after him and had their hand in the writ- 
ing of history, this was enough to prove him guilty. His friends, 
in the main, were the inarticulate masses, who had nothing to do 
with textbooks. But to the neutral mind which studies Lane’s whole 
life, these easy explanations for his death are not convincing. 

The man had lived the last eleven years of his life facing down 
charges as serious as these. Indeed, Jim Lane in 1858 had outfaced 
and lived down the charge that he had murdered his neighbor in a 
fight over a waterhole. He had walked the streets of Lawrence an 
outcast after that catastrophe, yet within three years had come back 
to be elected United States senator and to become king of Kansas. 

He had always thrived on accusations against himself, and had 
climbed by turning them to his own account. Was he devastated 
because Kansas disapproved him politically? Hardly that. He had 
met political midnight many times before, and with a whirlwind 
campaign had turned it once more into dawn. 

His whole life belies the charge of bribery, for he never cared 
for money. It was not his medium of exchange. He had never 
taken time to collect it. It didn’t interest him. What could it 
bring him compared to the things his silver tongue could bring? 
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He was a genuine artist, and genuine artists are fools where money 
is concerned. Jim Lane would rather bind fifty farmers in the 
spell of his oratory than win a fat fee arguing a case before twelve 
jurymen. 

The hunger of his own children, the gauntness of his own frame 
are the witnesses against the charge that after a life of ignoring 
money he suddenly sold out for a few thousand dollars. 

No; as I read the record of his life, Jim Lane shot himself because 
with the end of the Civil War, he saw his whole world gone, his era 
dead, his age vanished. He was the pioneer, the adventurer, the 
restless hunter for new horizons, and the glories of that time had 
vanished. He was a revolutionist, and the revolution had been won 
and was thenceforth to be in the hands of the corporation lawyers. 
He was a fighter, and the war was over. 

After Appomattox America had set its feet in the path of the 
merchant, not the politician; in the way of the advertising agent 
and the realtor, not the spellbinder on the newly cut stump. And 
Jim Lane probably saw it. 

In 1866 he came home and looked at Kansas. Was this fat and 
peaceful land the place where only ten years before he had been 
Captain Cook on the white horse riding in the glare of burning 
barns? Were these quiet business men who were now meeting in 
chambers of commerce the ragged boys who had manned the rifle 
pits upon which he stood firing them to bravery with his oratory? 

He had had a lot of fun, and now he couldn’t have it any more. 
He had slept at Lincoln’s door in a night of peril with his naked 
sword, literally, across his knees, and now Lincoln was gone. 

His own careless investments in real estate had, through no effort 
of his own, amazingly given his children comfort at last. He hadn’t 
been the best father in the world, but he had been tender with his 
children whenever he thought of them, and, after all, few fathers had 
taken their children to see Lincoln as often as he. Kansas didn’t 
need him any more; it was free, the negro was free. What was 
there to make speeches about now? 

Jim Lane saw that the rules had changed; as William Allen 
White puts it, “Jim Lane saw the counters were different,” and all 
at once he saw that Kansas and America were going to bore him. 

Here was a civilization with which he could not cope. In the 
whole of the United States there was now, henceforth, no fuel for 
the great fires within himself to feed upon. 
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Imagination can picture him, standing there, and remembering 
back, recalling, now, of a place often mentioned in the religious 
litanies of his Calvinistic boyhood, a strange dreaded region in 
which the fuel was promised to be everlasting. This might be the 
place for him now. 

He would go and see. 
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Santa Fe AND THE WEsT IN 1841 
From the New-York (Weekly) Tribune, November 13, 1841. 


From the Evansville (Ia.) Journal. 

We are permitted by a gentleman residing in the neighboring county of 
Gibson to take the following extract from a private letter from a friend, dated 
Santa Fé, July 20, 1841. The writer says: 

“T left Vincennes on the 23d of April for St. Louis, with a view of ascertain- 
ing the object of the visit by the company raising for the Pacific Ocean. When 
I arrived at St. Louis, I found I had to proceed to Independence, the upper 
country on the Missouri river, and adjoining the Indian boundary, four hun- 
dred miles farther. There I found three different caravans busily recruiting. 
The Rev. Bishop Smidth, with a caravan to establish a mission amongst the 
Black-feet Indians, in the valley of the Columbia river, who left with the 
caravan to California, by way of the head waters of the Columbia river, com- 
manded by Col. Bartletson and Richma, composed of about 90 persons, male 
and female. The second to California composed of about 100 men, and about 
30 women and children—the yearly caravan composed of merchants to this 
city, Chewawa and Senora, composed of about 80 men, and 40 wagons, loaded 
with merchandize, &c. The caravans all left between the 8th and 10th of 
May. After ascertaining the object of the California caravan, Gov. Boggs and 
myself having understood positively a caravan was to leave from Santa Fé, 
to join the same one by the way of Columbia, raised 10 men and agreed to 
leave in time to overtake the Santa Fé company at or near the Arkansas, but 
the evening previous to our departure, the governor’s wife was taken unwell, 
and he was compelled to abandon the adventure. Accordingly on the 19th of 
May, myself with three others, with three little wagons, loaded with provisions 
and arms, and three riding mules, left the line of Missouri for the Far West. 
The Indian country as far as the Council Grove, two hundred miles from the 
line, is perhaps as fine a tract of country as can be found in the world, there 
is rather a scarcity of timber, but in soil and water none superior. The Council 
Grove, as it is called, is the ancient site of a once proud and mighty city. It 
is situated on the main White river, which here forms a crescent or curve of 
about 9 miles in circumference, and contains more than a hundred mounds, 
half of which are more than ten times as large as those near Vincennes—those 
in the centre are in the form of a square, many containing a surface of more 
than two acres, some in the form of a triangle, and others perfectly round. 
Here the Pawnee, Arapah[oe], Cumanchee, Loups, and Eutaw Indians, all of 
whom are at war with each other, meet and smoke the pipe of peace once a 
year. Every person and thing are sacred for many miles around the peaceful 
grove. 

This ceremony has been handed down for many centuries to the red men by 
their forefathers, and here their chiefs and great men are brought from hun- 
dreds of miles to be interred—one of whom, but a few weeks before we passed, 
had a proud mound of stones erected to his memory, with a pole painted red 
and a scalp appended thereto, to show that he had been a great brave. The 
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numerous camps every where to be seen around here, at once convince the 
traveler that here is the great rendezvous of thousands annually. From thence 
onward for 400 miles, there is nothing to be seen but one eternal desert. with- 
out one—even one solitary stick of timber to cheer the eye for thirty days. 
Nothing here is to be had but buffalo dung to cook the food that is used, but 
of this the whole prairies are covered, and it is an excellent substitute. We 
overtook the caravan in sight of the Arkansas, about 400 miles from the line 
of the U. States, and 800 from St. Louis, without trouble by the Indians, and 
attached ourselves thereto for duty in crossing the river which is much larger 
than at the mouth, and always muddy and rolling her quicksands into bars 
almost every hour, so that fords and crossings are dangerous and uncertain. 
From the Arkansas river the scarcity of water commences, and even the little 
that is to be had is so deeply impregnated with salt, sulphur and —, that 
stern necessity alone brings the traveler to the use of it. On the Simerone 
river there are one or two good springs, at one of which we met of the Arapahoe 
Indians 500 warriors, who treated us with a proper friendship, elated with their 
success ten days before, when in battle they killed seventy-five Pawnees. We 
gratified them with encamping on the battle-ground, where the unburied bodies 
were yet almost unbroken. The next day we visited their lodge, six miles from 
the battleground, where we had a full view of savage life in a perfect state of 
nature; among 500 women and children there were but few that had ever be- 
fore seen the dress and equipage of the white man— After leaving these good 
and friendly Indians, we were cheered in eight or ten days with the far-distant 
appearance of the Rocky Mountains. From day to day as we approached 
them, the beauty of the scenery increased, and when within twenty miles the 
reflection of the sun through the melting snow, that eternally crowns their 
highest peaks, is splendid beyond all description. Here the traveler beholds 
a chain of many hundreds, nay, thousands of miles, piled up, as it were, until 
they reach to heaven, with stone, uncovered with shrubbery or verdure of any 
kind; nothing but the white caps of snow, and the rough and terrific precipices 
varied for the eye to behold, until you reach the crossings of Red river, at the 
foot of the mountain, and here the pine and cedar tree again on the mountain 
side and in the valley greets the eye once more; and here on this plain we had 
to encounter 300 Eutaw warriors, but after repeated skirmishings, they were 
fain to retreat without effecting any damage of consequence. From here to the 
good town of Bogas, we found water, wood and good cheer. 

The caravan arrived in this city on the 2d July, all in good health, in less 
than two months; the quickest trip ever made over the desert. Now for Santa 
Fé or the Holy City. It is situated in a valley 10 miles long, and from 2 to 5 
wide, surrounded by immense mountains covered with pine and cedar trees, 
and affords the most beautiful scene the eye can conceive, or the mind imagine. 
Santa Fé is the seat of government of New Mexico, and is commanded by a 
governor general. It is also a military post, port of entry and depository of 
all the ancient archives of the neighboring states. The houses are built of 
raw bricks, two feet long, six inches deep, and one foot wide, made with straw 
and mud, and dried in the sun, and such is their durability that many houses 
more than two hundred years old are standing and look well; they are only 
one story high, handsomely whitewashed inside, with dirt floor. Even the 
place in which his Excellency resides has no other than a dirt floor, but they 
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are generally covered with carpets; the houses are covered with stones and 
dirt, and are flat-roofed and perfectly weather-proof. The city contains six 
churches, generally richly fitted out. The population is about 8,000 inhabitants, 
all rigid Roman Catholics. It is situated on a small branch of the Rio del 
Norte, and about fourteen miles from the main river, which is near the size 
of the river Wabash at Vincennes. Now for the character &c., of the in- 
habitants: The ladies certainly are far more beautiful in this country than 
those of the same ranks in America; their jetty black hair, piercing black eyes, 
slender and delicate frame, with unusual small ankles and feet, together with 
their gay, winning address, makes you at once easy and happy in their com- 
pany. Perhaps no people on earth love dress and attention more than Spanish 
ladies, and it may be said of a truth that their amorous flirtations with the men 
are matters to boast of among themselves. They work but little; the Fandango 
and Siesta form the division of time. 

The Fandango is a lascivious dance, partaking in part of a waltz, cotillion 
and many amorous movements, and is certainly handsome and amusing. It 
is the National dance. In this the governor and most humble citizens move 
together, and in this consists all their republican boast— The men are hon- 
est, perhaps more so than those of the same ciass-in the United States, proud 
and vain of their blood, the descendants of the ancient Spaniards of their pure 
blood, those of the Spaniards and Pueblo Indians, the descendants of their 
Great Monarch Montezuma, doubly more so. The pure blood cannot inherit 
office here; the present governor general and all the officers of state are of the 
mixed blood of Montezuma. This has been the case since the year 1836. In 
that revolution fell the most honorable and beloved of all the native Spaniards 
in Mexico, and all his family were banished. In the city there is but one offi- 
cer of justice, the alcalde, and he has nothing to do. The commerce of this 
place is certainly very considerable, and although there is but one gold mine 
worked here now and one copper mine, yet the daily receipts afford about six 
or seven hundred dollars net. Generally from one to two hundred and twenty 
hands are employed at work. The revolution has set every thing back here in 
the mining departments, as they are generally held by natives of old Spain, 
and accounted forfeits to the general government after the revolution. This 
thing will soon be settled, and then the Holy City will appear in all her gaudy 
plumage again. 

I start in two or three days for California; the company consists of about 
two hundred Americans and Spaniards, to co-operate on the Ist of January, 
1842, with the Columbia caravan, at Monterey on the Bay of San Francisco. 
We expect the governor will allow us to settle and concede to us certain 
lands, &c. 


_o—_——_ 


PorTRAIT OF SUSAN 


On or about May 11, 1858, a trunk with contents was allegedly 
lost at the Shawnee House in Leavenworth. Its owner was one 
Susan Stone who promptly took legal action to recover a sum of 
money to satisfy this loss. An inventory of her property has come 
to light after eighty years in the business papers of the lawyer who 
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represented her. The records divulge nothing further about Susan— 
whence she came or why, or the length of her stay in the territory. 
But no one whose possessions have been made a matter of public 
record remains unknown and thus we have a portrait of Susan which 
may be a fairly accurate picture of any young woman of 1858 setting 
out for the frontier. The practical and the aesthetic lay cheek by 
jowl in Susan’s trunk. She was prepared for anything that the 
frontier might offer. 
The trunk and contents were listed as follows: 


OF ee eee 2.00 Di I cine kankaesscas .50 
0 ee = Be ee rer 1.00 
1 Delaine Dress “Wool”.... 9.50 SET pa cenbikbecbewencs . 1.00 
4 [items not named]....... 15.00 1 Rose Wood Work Box... 3.00 
1 White Basque ........... 3.50 Pe SEE Gcc0ncsdvncees 2.50 
5 Night Dresses ........... 6.50 a a can Giawadwaceanes 75 
DIED i nice canacecacee 6.00 Ee ene a 2.00 
i cakuelnkesen sce 2.00 1 Pr Ear Rings............ 2.00 
3 Pr Drawers ............. 4.50 EE oa ak Nee ek Ge .75 
3 Yds Cotton Cloth........ .38 1 Wool Plaid Dress........ 8.00 

| rer ce. Ol eee 3.00 
1 Brush & 2 Combs ....... 1.50 3 Belt Ribbons ........... 1.25 
2 2.00 #3 Daguerreotypes ......... 2.50 
2 ree 3.00 —— 
1 do | UES Eee 2.00 $98.73 
ee GEE scncskeaveve 4.00 

camceeditintindea 


AN INDIAN BURIAL 
From the Dodge City Times, October 5, 1878. 


On the Indian trail, five miles west of Cimarron, and two miles north of 
the river, lying within a few hundred yards of the trail, on Saturday last, was 
found the dead body of an aged squaw. The body was discovered by a 
Cimarron party, it being wrapped up in two blankets and covered with a 
buffalo robe, and placed on two poles or two sticks. Such was an Indian 
burial by a roving band striking terror wherever they go. 











Kansas History as Published in the Press 


Selden’s golden jubilee was celebrated June 6 and 7, 1938. The 
Selden Advocate from March 31 to September 15, 1938, published 
reminiscences of several northwest Kansas pioneers. Mrs. Orpha 
Comstock, Mrs. Charles Motz, Mrs. Joe Jenkins, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. M. Anthony were contributors. 

The golden jubilee of the founding of Liberal was celebrated April 
21-23, 1938. Highlights in the city’s history were printed in a 
thirty-two page “Golden Jubilee Edition” of The Southwest Daily 
Times issued April 17. The first pages of sections B, C and D 
pictured the fifty years of progress and the civic growth and de- 
velopment of Liberal. Included among the pictures of the city 
were: “When Liberal Was Nearly ‘Old Enough to Vote,’” “When 
Young,” and the “Little Red School House.” Among the historical 
articles were the following: “High Praise For Western Kans. Settlers 
Who Came and Stayed”; “Pioneer Youth Had Its Fun, Too”; 
“Newspaper Has Played an Important Role in Liberal’s Develop- 
ment”; “Alice Ward Is First Trained Liberal Nurse”; “First Liberal 
Street Lights Used Coal Oil”; “Liberal Woman’s Club Starts in 
January, 1902, as an Aid to Town’s Cultural Growth”; “[Mrs. R. L. 
Ingham] Recalls Joys and Hardships of Early Days”; “An In- 
voluntary Fast,” by Mary Joy Jones; “An Optima Lady Sends 
Program of ‘Institute’ ”’; “First Hospital Here Was 5-Room Bldg.”; 
“Lady Who Came Here in 1900 Relates Vivid Memories of Town 
Then”; “Hard Times in Early Days of Seward County”; “Liberal 
Got Its Name From the Generosity of Rancher Who Owned First 
Well Here”; “Interesting Incidents Are Reprinted From Early Days 
of Liberal—From the News’; “Biscuits and Barbs,” by Mrs. 8. A. 
Bayersfield; “|The Southwest Daily Times Is] 52 Years Old This 
Week!”; “Local Smoke-Eaters Are Volunteers But Are None the 
Less Serious and Efficient”; “Young Dawson’s Outlaw Gang,” by 
S. A. Bayersfield; “Seward County Had Its County Seat Fights in 
Southwest’s Early Day”; “City Library Serves Entire 8. W. Dis- 
trict,” and “April 13, 1888, Plat of Liberal Is Opened For $180,000 
Sale of Lots.” 

Manhattan’s Morning Chronicle and Mercury issued their forty- 
eight page “Kansas State College 75th Anniversary Edition” July 
10, 1938. Included among articles of historical import were: “K. 
S. C. Has Three Objects,” “College’s Education To Be Liberalized,” 
“K. S. C. Has Contributed Much in Science Field,” “Alma Mater 
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Rather New,” “K. 8. C. Customs Have Changed With Time,” “Dr. 
J. T. Willard Symbolizes Greatness of College,” “Early Pioneers 
Realized Need of Higher Education,” “They Have Served on Kan- 
sas State College Faculty For Twenty-five Years,” “Justin Smith 
Morrill a Great Benefactor,” “Enrollment at College From 1863 to 
1938,” “Dr. [J. D.] Walters K. S. Veteran,” “Presidents Have Done 
Much to Advance College,” “A. A. Stewart Served on Kansas State 
Faculty in 1874,” “Greek Societies Are Comparatively New,” “Riley 
County Towns Grew Up With the College,” “Small Land Office 
Served as the First Community School,” “|Maj. E. A.] Ogden 
Famous as Commander,” “Old Kansas History Tells of Early Day 
Newspapers,” “Early Day School Boards Confronted With Many 
Problems,” “Tracing the History of Some of the First Churches 
Started in the City,” “The First Townsite for Manhattan Was Laid 
Out in 1854,” “Ogden Was the First County Seat of Riley County,” 
and “A History of Sunset Cemetery.” Other sections of the edition 
were devoted to articles on city and county history and college 
athletics. 

The seventieth anniversary of the founding of Scandia by the 
Scandinavian Agricultural Society was observed July 28-30, 1938. 
Included among the historical articles published in a special edition 
of the Scandia Journal, July 21, were: “Colonists Move to New 
Land at the Beginning of New Era,” “Crossing the River Was a 
Big Problem in Early Days,” “Life of the Early Pioneers Was Real 
and Very Exciting,” “Scandia’s Commercial Life Established by a 
Saw Mill,” “Settlers Suffer Sad Experiences,’ “Easter Blizzard 
[1873] Was Worst Storm,” “Many Storms Are Still Remembered,” 
and “Grasshoppers Shadowed the Sun as They Came in 1874.” 
School and church histories were reviewed in other stories. 

Bethel College celebrated its golden anniversary on October 12, 
1938. Many persons gathered to pay tribute to the Mennonite 
pioneers and to witness the laying of the cornerstone of Memorial 
hall. Historical articles and detailed accounts of the celebration 
were printed in contemporaneous Newton newspapers. 

A history of Ransom’s Methodist Episcopal Church, by the Rev. 
Lester R. Fish, was published in The Ness County News, Ness City, 
December 8, 1938. The church during the week of November 21- 
26, celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of its establishment in Ransom. 

Ozawkie history was reviewed in detail in an historical edition of 
The Coyote, published by the Ozawkie Rural High School, February 
1, 1939. 





Kansas Historical Notes 


A stone marker honoring the Thirty-second U. S. Volunteer in- 
fantry, a unit participating in the Philippine war, was dedicated at 
Fort Leavenworth, September 16, 1938. The memorial, inscribed 
with the names of men killed in action, was erected at the old camp 
ground where the unit mobilized and drilled. Col. Louis A. Craig 
was commanding officer. Newly elected officers of the Thirty-second 
Volunteer Infantry Association, sponsors of the memorial, are: 
William P. Murphy, Shawnee, Okla., president; John Jenkins, St. 
Louis, Mo., first vice-president; Karl D. White, Independence, sec- 
ond vice-president; Ernest Richards, Waterville, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

New officers of the Douglas County Historical Society elected at 
its annual meeting in Lawrence, November 14, 1938, are: W. C. 
Simons, president; Irma Spangler, first vice-president; S. S. Learned, 
second vice-president; Ida Lyons, secretary, and Walter Varnum, 
treasurer. Members of the board of directors are: Cora Dolbee, 
Mrs. Guy Bigsby, Agnes Emery, A. E. Huddleston, Fred N. Ray- 
mond, and Hugh Means. 


At the annual meeting of the Ness County Historical Society held 
in Ness City, November 19, 1938, the following officers were elected: 
Mrs. Grace Beardslee, president; Mrs. Nina Bondurant, vice-presi- 
dent; Martha Borthwick, treasurer, and Mrs. Nellie Holtom, secre- 
tary. Members of the executive committee and the townships they 
represent are: Luke Pembleton, Center; Mrs. James Cole, Bazine; 
John O’Brien, Highpoint; Lea Maranville, Franklin; Mrs. Roy Roth, 
Johnson; Mrs. Mary Meik, Nevada; Mrs. Bell Unruh, Forrester; 
J.C. M. Anderson, Waring; R. J. Price, Eden; Mrs. Naomi Henry, 
Ohio. 

The annual dinner of the Shawnee County Old Settlers Associa- 
tion was held in Topeka, December 5, 1938. W. J. Rickenbacher 
was elected president of the society, and J. H. Heberling, vice- 
president. Maude Snyder was reélected secretary-treasurer. 


New officers of the Augusta Historical Society elected January 
13, 1939, are: Stella B. Haines, president; Mrs. C. C. Durkee, vice- 
president; K. L. Grimes, secretary, and Clyde Gibson, treasurer. 
The society announces that Augusta’s first building, recently oc- 
cupied by a woodwork shop, has been purchased and will be pre- 
served. Miss Haines appointed as a permanent committee to look 
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after this building: George Smith, C. C. Durkee, John Moyle, 
R. A. Haines, Will Cron and R. A. Cox; and as a permanent com- 
mittee in charge of the historical room in the intermediate grade 
building: Mrs. Clyde Gibson, Mrs. David Peebler, Mrs. C. A. 
Viets, Mrs. Will Cron, Mrs. K. L. Grimes and Mrs. A. N. Taylor. 

Nearly 350 persons attended the second annual dinner meeting 
of the Lyon county chapter of the Kansas State Historical Society 
held in Emporia, January 30, 1939. Officers of the society are: 
William L. Huggins, president; Harry A. Wayman, first vice-presi- 
dent; Frank A. Eckdall, second vice-president; E. C. Ryan, secre- 
tary; John Langley, treasurer. Historians: Mrs. F. L. Gilson, Mrs. 
Fanny Vickery and Lucina Jones. Directors: O. J. Corbett, Em- 
poria, first ward; J. J. Wingfield, Agnes City township; L. H. Ames, 
Americus township; Richard Langley, Center township; Mrs. R. D. 
Carpenter, Elmendaro township; Park L. Morse, Emporia town- 
ship; Catherine H. Jones, Emporia, second ward; Mrs. Alice E. 
Snyder, Emporia, third ward; William A. White, Emporia, fourth 
ward; Robert D. Lumley, Fremont township; Clarence Paine, Ivy 
township; Mrs. J. C. McKinney, Jackson township; Ben Talbot, 
Pike township; Tom Price, Reading township; Mrs. William Sheets, 


Waterloo township. The chapter is encouraging Lyon county high 
schools to form special history study groups. Membership now 
totals 352, including twenty-one life members. 


Gilbert J. Garraghan’s three-volume history, The Jesuits of the 
Middle United States (New York, America Press, 1938), reviews 
quite extensively the histories of Kansas’ Osage mission in present 
Neosho county and the Pottawatomie mission at St. Mary’s. The 
study presents a well-documented and comprehensive record of 
Catholic missionary work conducted through these major missions. 


Ralph Volney Harlow, professor of American history at Syracuse 
University, is author of a new biography Gerrit Smith—Philan- 
thropist and Reformer (New York, Henry Holt and Co., 1939). 
Smith (1797-1874), a leading reformist, among other things labored 
for Sunday observance. He advocated vegetarianism, and opposed 
the use of tobacco and alcoholic beverages. He joined the anti- 
slavery crusade in 1835 and became one of the best known Aboli- 
tionists in the United States. After Kansas was thrown open to 
settlement Smith contributed much time and money toward the 
campaign to “save” Kansas for freedom. He was in sympathy and 
in communication with John Brown, even entertaining him in his 
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Peterboro, N. Y., home as late as April, 1859. After Brown’s raid 
at Harpers Ferry Smith became temporarily insane. Until his 
death he consistently denied complicity in this plot against federal 
authorities. But, as Mr. Harlow points out, despite Smith’s vehe- 
ment denials and libel suits, available evidence bears out con- 
temporaneous newspaper charges that he was an accessory before 
the fact. Two chapters of this book are of especial interest to stu- 
dents of Kansas’ territorial history: “Gerrit Smith and the Kan- 
sas Aid Movement” and “Gerrit Smith and John Brown.” 





